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BUYING WOOL. 
A Protest Against Dishonesty in Putting 
it Up—The Woo!-Growers’ Side. 





FENTON, May 25, 1888. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

DrAR StR—I enclose you a private letter 
of recent date written by Hollowell & Coburn, 
Boston, Mass., a very extensive wool house. 
As it contains very many important points 
to our Michigan farmers, | would ask you 
to publish it in full in your very valuable 
paper. BURDICK POTTER. 





The letter referred to by Mr. Potter is as 

follows: 
Boston, May 17, 1888. 
Mr. Burpick Porter, 
Fenton, Mich 

DEAR Srr:—You purchase wool and it is 
your interest not only to have it thoroughly 
washed on the sheep’s back, if washed at 
all, but to have the fleeces honestly put up. 
In former years the wool-growers of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan took a just 
pride in the careful manner in which their 
wool was prepared for market. The fleeces 
were well washed, and the farmer who 
wrapped tags, unwashed locks, pieces of 
bucks’ fleeces, dead wool, straw and dirt 
inside of them, or put his wool on the mar- 
ket in a half-washed condition, was looked 
upon by his neighbors as a first-class fraud. 
Of late years, however, these dishonest 
practices have been winked at and are often 
regarded as evidence of smartness instead 
of rascality. They ought, as in Australia, 
to constitute a criminal offence, punishable 
by crime and imprisonment. You cannot 
serve the wool interest of your State better 
than by asking your representative in the 
State Legislature to introduce and put 
through a bill by which any one who is con- 
victed of an attempt to swindle wool-buyers 
by selling them wool fraudulently handled 
Shall be liable to a heavy fine, or to impris- 
onment for not less than one year, or both, 
at the discretion of the court. The exces- 
Sive and superfluous use of heavy string in 
tying up fleeces is also an evil that shoula 
be remedied. 

We well remember the time when aver- 
age fine Ohio wool did not shrink over 45 
per cent and Michigan wool over 48 per 
cent when scoured and ready for the cards. 
Year by year the shrinkage has been grow- 
ing greater and greater, until now 50 per 
cent for fine Ohio and 53 per cent for fine 
Michigan fleeces are not regarded as more 
Wan average shrinkages. The clip of last 
year was heavier than it ever was since 
Wool-growing became one of the industries 
oi thiscountry. Hundreds of thousands of 
pounds of wool came to this market in a 
ualf-washed condition, and more or less of 
itwas badly stuffed. These wools were im- 
posed upon western buyers at prices current 
for wool properly washed, and as a result 
‘the amount of wool returned to them in 
their account sales by eastern commission 
men as unmerchantable was very large. Sev- 
eral lots of Michigan wool shipped to us for 
Properly washed wool were found when 
tested to shrink 57 to 60 per cent, and very 
aw that we received shrunk under 55 per 
ni, 

Farmers are now, or soon will be, en- 
gaged in washing their flocks, and then 
Shearing will follow. If you are to act at 
a, now is the time. One of the most po- 
— arguments used by advocates of free 
— with foreign countries is based on the 
~Sory that so long as we are protected by 
‘tport duties the American farmers will in- 
ode in the slovenly and dishonest meth- 
/ ‘that now prevail, but with wool on the 
‘ n list, they will be compelied to handle it 
properly in order to compete with the for- 
tenes ol grower. It is clearly for the in- 
se ‘of the wool-grower, the western wool 
merhenn the eastern dealers, commission 
refor ants, and manufacturers to secure the 
all a demand, and we urge you to do 
Dublints ot Possibly can, both privately and 

Ucly, to secure it. 

HALLOWELL & COBURN. 





ome” Points made by the firm are good 
; from their standpoint, and if found 
dally as beneficial to the wool-growers as 
to the buyers, should have their earnest co- 
peration in securing the reforms desired. 
Re let us inquire why Michigan wools 
ink more than they did some years 
*so? It is true that the shrinkage has been 
a greater, and we charge the buyers 
th having caused it. Twenty-five years 
“£0 there was a great deal of fine wool grown 








in this State with more or less Silesian or 
Saxony blood in it, which was light, fine, 
handsome, and in every way desirable for 
the manufacturer. The grower got five to 
six pounds of this wool from a sheep, and 
proudly loaded it up on his wagon and 
started for the nearest market town. Ar- 
rived there he found some fifteen or twenty 
other wool-growers on hand with their clips. 
A buyer came around, looked over his wool, 
announced that he was paying so much for 
washed wool and one-third less for un- 
washed. Thena dialogue something like 
this would follow: 

Farmer—‘‘ But, Mr. A., my clip is a very 
fine one; it is well washed, light and fine. 
1 cannot afford to sell such wool as this at 
the price you are paying for ordinary wool.’’ 

Buyer—‘‘Can’t help that. My instruc- 
tions are to pay so much per lb. for washed 
and so much for unwashed. I have just 
bought your neighbor’s clip at those figures. 
Better take my offer.’’ 

Farmer—‘‘ Then you don’t make apy 
difference in price between such fleeces as 
mine and the clip you reter to ?’’ 

Buyer—‘‘I can only follow my instruc- 
tions. The house 1 buy for tell me to pay 
so much, and I cannot do different.’’ 

After considerable ta)k—che farmer open- 
ing some of his fleeces meanwhile to show 
how carefully they have been put up, and 
their freedom from all extraneous matter— 
the buyer finally, in a fit of generosity, 
offered ‘‘a cent above the market price,’’ 
and the farmer, with a sigh, accepted the 
offer. The buyer had got a hundred fleeces 
of wool for a cent above the market price, 
which were really, in intrinsic merit and 
cost of production, worth five to seven cents 
more than ordinary fleeces. On the way 
home the seller would ponder the matter 
over. He knew his neighbor had taken no 
eare of his flock, so far as keeping their 
fiseces clean, washed them just as little 
as possible, had fleeces averaging nine lbs. 
per head through scraping the floor for all 
the refuse tags, dirt, etc., to wrap up in his 
fleeces, and got within a cent per lb. of what 
he did. He would then figure out t-at 100 
fleeces of 9 Ibs. each, at 35c, would net his 
neighbor $315.00. One hundred of his 
fleeces, 51¢ lbs. average, at 36c, had only 
netted him $198. By thistime he would 
make up his mind that dishonesty and care- 
lessness were ata premium in wool-growing, 
and that he could not afford to stand against 
the current at the expense of such a sum 
yearly. His state of mind would probably 
be indicated by his remarks to his eldest 
boy while he was unhitching his team: 
**Tom, you can let that buck go to the 
butcher. 1am going down to see Mr. X—— 
to-merrow, and 1 am bound to get the heavi- 
est shearing, greasiest buck he has in his 
flock. If wool-buvers will pay within a cent 
a pound for oil, dirt, and other trash, that 
they will for good wool, Lam going to see 
hereafter that they get plenty of it.’’ 

And that is the history of wool-buying in 
this State. The buyers have driven wool- 
growers in a certain direction by discrimin- 
ating in favor of dirt and grease, and now 
they are crying out against an evil which 
they themselves are responsible for. Reform 
in this business is certainly needed, but it 
must come from the buyers, not the wool- 
growers. They supply the demand, and 
when the demand is for clean, light, bright 
wool, honestly put up, at a fair percentage 
above what dirty wool will bring in the mar- 
ket, then it will be furnished. But the 
honest wool-grower to-day is handicapped 
in the race by the ignorance of buyers and 
the rules undzr which they work. In the 
rush of business while the clip is being 
marketed the good and the bad are treated 
alike, and the purchaser saves himself from 
lo3s on the poor lots at the expense of the 
grower who sells him clean, honest fleeces. 
Let us have reform, and we suggest that 
Mr. Potter lead off in an honest attempt to 
secure it. Hecan begin the good work by 
discriminating in favor of honesty and 
against dishonesty, and paying fairly for 
what he wants. 
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Cleaning and Oiling Harness, 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


Not being quite correctly reported in the 
remarks I made aout oiling and cleaning 
harness before the Webster Farmers’ Club, 
I want to give the readers of the FARMER 
my method of doing that werk. A good 
way to make a bench to clean on is to take 
two barrels, set them on end, place on 
them boards making a bench two feet wide 
and six feet long; nail them to the barrels. 
Now, if you are awkward at putting harness 
together you need not unbuckle; pull the 
straps out of the loops, take a hard-twisted 
cotton cloth say eight inches square, have a 
dish with a half pint of kerosene oil; wet 
the cloth in the kerosene and rub the har- 
ness until clean, which is quickly done. 
Hang up until next day; then, having neat’s 
foot oil prepared for twenty-four hours by 
mixing an even tablespvonful of lampblack 
with half pint of oil, go over the harness 
same a3 before, and twenty-four hours after 
rub with dry cloth thoroughly, and you will 
be satisfied with the job, I think. 

Dexter, Mich. ‘ISAAC TERRY. 
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THE French Government has decided that 
all imported beef shall be carefully inspect- 
ed, and will render a decree making it 
obligatory for all carcasses of cattle and 
hogs to be accompanied by the heart, lungs 
and liver, that the inspectors may the more 


asily declare on the healthfulness of the 
food, 








HAY SUBSTITUTES. 





There is probably not half the usual 
number of acres of meadow land in the 
State. Old clover is universally killed out, 
and timothy meadows badly injured by the 
severe winter; coupled with this has cone 
the pinch for hay sufficient to keep the 
stock on until grass. These facts forewarn 
farmers to provide some substitute that 
Shall take the place of hay, which must be 
a very short crop generally. The millets 
and fodder corn are now the only recourse 
to provide for the,probable short supply of 
winter forage. There is much discussion 
already as to what is best to use for the pur- 
pose. More bulk of fodder corn can be 
grown on the same ground than of the mil- 
lets, but the difficulty of curing properly 
and the waste of the unpalatable parts, 
reduce its desirableness to some extent. 
It has been found that where it is grown in 
drills it is much better to plant so thin that 
nubbins will form on each stalk. Other- 
wise it is too succulent and does not mature 
into appropriate stock food. The new 
plan of threshing corn prepares ordinary 
field corn stalks in excellent shape for feed- 
ing, and really adds to their feeding 
capacity by shredding up the tough rinds of 
the coarse stalks, so as to make them avail- 
able for food. Several farmers have run the 
stalks through the thresher after husking 
out the corn, and they think that pays. If 
we should grow a good crop of corn this 
year and it should dry out in average sea- 
son, there will be a large share of the crop 
hereabuut threshed, to be fed as a substi- 
tute for hay. 

Among the millets, Hungarian grass fur- 
nishes the best analysis as a token of its 
feeding value. I append some conclu- 
sions from different analyses made to de- 
termine the feeding value of different forage 
plants. Reducing the values of the several 
elements found in analyses to dollars and 
cents per 100 pounds of each, it appears that 
Hungarian hay is worth 66 cents per 100, 
while timothy ‘hay is 69 cents. Average 
clover hay is 69 and the best is 88 cents per 
100 lbs. Oat straw is 44 cents, and rye 
straw 35 cents. Cured fodder corn is 57 
cents and the grain $112. In an analysis 
to determine the feeding value of many of 
the well known grasses, made by the 
chemist of the Agricultural Department at 
Washington, Hungarian grass is equal to 
the average value of the following well 
known grasses: Timothy, June grass 
(Poa pratensis), blue grass (Poa com- 
pressa), and red clover. 

It is not always safe to follow or im- 
plicitly rely upon a chemical analysis to 
determine what is good for an animal to 
eat. The relish with which it is consumed 
is a better guide. But in the absence of 
actual trial, these analyses will indicate 
what may be expected to follow. Hun- 
garian grass has a broader leaf and more 
foliage compared to the stem, than the 
common millet, but does not produce as 
much bulk to the acre as the latter. I have 
grown one crop of Hungarian. I found that 
all my stock except sheep seemed to like it 
and thrive upon it, but the sheep would 
hardly smell of it, and would leave a rack 
full untouched all day. Some of our farm- 
ers raise a piece of millet every year. J. J. 
Woodman manures heavily, sows in June 
from the 10th to the 20th, and after cutting 
off the crop sows the field to wheat. Stock 
of all kinds will eat millet and thrive upon 
it. It needs a good deal of sun to cure it 
properly and well, If not well cured, it 
heats and spoils in the mow very readily. 
Millet and Hungarian seed each weigh 50 
Ibs. to the bushel, and as the seeds are 
nearly of the same size, they require the 
Same amounts per acre for seeding. There 
is no unvarying standard for amount per 
acre for seeding. The seedsmen recom- 
mend from 14 quarts to half a bushel for 
obvious reasons, but practically, eight to 
12 quarts are sufficient, according to the 
strength of the land. Thick seeding on 
thin soil will give a short stunted growth, 
with little foliage and less head. If the 
season is favorable, clover and timothy can 
be sown with either millet or Hungarian 
grass, and produce acrop of hay or pasture 
the following year. A neighbor of mine 
had as fine a meadow seeded in this way as 
I ever saw. 

The season is turning out very favorable 
for preparing ground for millet. Over two 
and a half inches of rainfall in a week will 
not soon dry out of the soil, so that theseed 
will germinate quickly and start out at once 
to grow. If farmers do their share, the 
season is likely to supplement their efforts, 
and a fodder famine will not recur again 
another year. A. Cc. G. 
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Shorthorn Breeders’ Meeting. 








The annual meeting of the Saline Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association was held at the 
residence of Ira Wood, May 19th, with a 
full attendance. The bull, 2d Peri of Nor- 
wood, owned by the Association, has been 
in charge of Mr. Wood for the past year and 
has made such good growth as the result of 
the good care which he has received that it 
was unanimously voted that he be left in 
Mr. Wood’s care for the coming year. The 
election resulted in the election of the old 
officers, viz: President, H. Bassett; Treas- 
urer, Ira Wood; Secretary, A. A. Wood. 
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Tue silo is being largely used in Great 
Britain, and, it is asserted by agricultural 
journals, ensilage is being substituted for 
roots. 





PROTECTION AGAINST TEXAS 
FEVER. 





A Practical and Efficient Method Advo- 
cated, 





Mr. Frank S. Billings, Director of the 
Patho-Biological Laboratory of the Nebras- 
ka State University, has issued a small vol- 
ume entitled ‘‘ The Southern Cattle Plague, 
with Especial Relation to its Resemblance to 
Yellow Fever,’’ in which he undertakes to 
show that the territory infected with Texas 
or Southern cattle fever, is gradually being 
extended northward, and that the excreta 
of the cattle constitute the chief medium by 
which the disease is spread. He then gives 
a method for comoating the spread of the 
disease by effisient quarantine regulations. 

Mr. Billings says, and truly, that as the 
case now stands, these southern cattle are 
not, or should not be, allowed to be import- 
ed into, or transported over, a northern 
State between the Ist of March and 1st of 
November, which are the very months in 
which they can be most easily and profitably 
fed for the winter market, the very time 
when the public consumes the most meat, 
and when it should be as cheap as at any 
other. He believes there is put one way 
out of this difficulty at present, and that is 
tu quarantine these southern cattle, at some 
given point outside of the most nerthern 
limit where the disease exists,for a period, 
to be determined by experiment, which will 
insure their having freed themselves from 
all disease producing elements. His pres- 
ent idea is that thirty days will be found 
amply sufficient. Such a quarantine station 
should be supplied by the National Govern- 
ment, and could equally well serve as a stat- 
ion for experimentation and study. Such a 
station sbould be supplied with all the nec- 
essary means for cleansing the cars in which 
such southern cattle had been imported and 
for their thorough disinfection. 

Mr. Billings then goes on to discuss the 
possibilities of disinfection, and says: 

‘“Itis not my purpose at this time to 
enter upon the discussion of disinfection. 
as it is proposed to make that the subject of 
exact research at some future time, but let 
me here express my determined objection 
to any faith io the anti-germicide value of 
sulphur or chlorine smokings. They are ab- 
solutely valueless, as well as the majority of 
those (so-called) disinfectants which replace 
a bad odor by a worse and more dangerous 
one. 1 allude to carbolic acid, which is too 
expensive to be used i: the wholesale man- 
ner necessary to guarantee safe results. 

“A rule of all trustworthy disinfection 
must be, that the anty-germicide shall be 
used in such a manner #nd in such a strength 
as to come in contact with and actually kill 
every germ present. For this purpose noth- 
ing is so good as freshly prepared white- 
wash, made from unslacked lime, to which 
is added one part in five hundred of crude 
corrosive sublimate. This mixture is not 
only cheap but effective! 

‘* Any other system of quarantine seems 
to be impracticable. Sach cattle cannot be 
quarantined by the respective States, within 
any point on their own territory, simply be- 
cause, in many instances, they could not be 
transported to such a State on account of 
another State, the territory of which they 
would have to pass over, which procedure is 
forbidden by law in order to protect the 
cattle interests of such States. Hence, a 
national quarantine, as suggested, is the 
only feasible way out of this difficulty. 
Otherwise all southern cattle must be for- 
bidden importation north of the plague 
limits during the period previously men- 
tioned. 

‘*Safficient evidence has been given to 
show that the manure and refuse from cars 
in which sovthern cattle have been trans- 
ported have been the cause of outbreaks of 
this disease in the north, hence some means 
should be found which would guarantee the 
proper cleaning and disinfection of such 
cars. 

‘* Here, again, it seems as if it would be 
impossible to have this securely carried out 
under State authority, and that a national 
law should be made requiring that all stock 
cars should be cleansed and disinfected 
every time that they have been used to con- 
vey live stock, no matter where from, or 
where to, and only at special localities on 
the road, and always under the supervision 
of a government inspector. While causing 
some inconvenience, still this procedure is 
not the terrible ‘‘mountain’’ that many 
would be inclined to make it. Such cars 
should be at once sealed by the depot mas- 
ter at any small station where live stock 
may have been unloaded, and conveyed to 
sucha disinfection station, of which there 
should be several on all the main lines, sup- 
plied with a house, a builer, and the means 
of forcing hot water, so as to wash the cars, 
and a place where the offal could collect 
and be disinfected. This is done very com- 
pletely in Germany at little inconvenience 
to the railroads. 

‘* The experiences in Llinois and Nebras- 
ka during the summer of 1887 have conclu- 
Sively shown that the former limits of im- 
portation, which extended to April 1st, can- 
not be longer adhered to, as well as that the 
formerly accepted opinion that one frost 
would check all danger to the northern cat- 
tle trom any influence planted by the south- 
erners On Our pastures, was a most serious 
error, a8 quite extensive and many success- 
ive freezings occurred after the arrival of 
those southern cattle in the north. 

‘** Whenever such southern cattle are im- 
ported into the north, it seems as if it would 
be advisable to make such arrangements as 
would guarantee their being unloaded direct 
into the pasture or lot where they are to re- 
main, in every case that such arrangements 
can be made by the and that 
where this cannot be done means should 
be found to have them driven direct to such 
places, and as much as possible ever such 
ways as were not trodden or grazed upon 
by nurthern cattle. 

** Again, it seems as if stock cars should 
be made air tight at the bottom, so as to pre- 
slude all possioility of manure and refuse 
dropping from them in the free and easy 
manner it now does, and that the only place 
where ic can be taken out should be the 
door. The bottom, side, and end boards 
could be made movable, however, if suitable 
means were found tv fasten them securely 
while in transport. 

PREVENTION OF THE PLAGUE AT HOME. 


“Of this we camnot say very much at 


present. There is no question to my mind 
that the smaller the grazing grounds become 
the more they have to be reduced to the so- 
called tame grasses; the more they are cul- 
tivated and drained and exposed to the air, 
the sooner will it be found that these fac- 
tors will exert some favorable influence to- 
wards checking the development of the 
specific germ of this disease and the pollu- 
tion of the grasses the cattle feed upon.” 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION IN 
FRANCE, 








Its Causes and Extent—Serious Decline of 
the Wine Crop—Other Crops Suffering 
from Foreign Competition. 





(Extract Repo 

The question of the hour in France is the 
extreme depression which has fallen upon 
agricultural interests and the steadily in- 
creasing embarrassments which now weigh 
upon proprietors and cultivators of the soil. 
It is only within a.few months past, since 
the statistics of last year’s vintage and har- 
vests were published, that the real nature 
of the situation has been generally under- 
stood aud discussed. From this delusion 
there has come during the past few months 
a general and rude awakening. The vintage 
of 1887 was not only the smallest that had 
been gathered for many years, but the 
prices at which the new wine was sold were 
from 380 to 50 per cent below those of the 
preceding year. In the values of all domes- 
tic animals there has been a decline estimat- 
ed at from 45 to 50 per cent during the past 
six years. In presence of a constantly in- 
creasing product of foreign wheat and a de- 
clining market, the increased duties on 
cereals imported into France have simply 
augmented the revenuesof the Government, 
without more than slightly enhancing the 
local prices of breadstuffs. Wheat growing 
in France no longer yields a profit to the 
farmer, whose situation has become so em- 
barrassing that some of the more radical 
French economists now declare that the 
only possibly means of salvation for the ag- 
riculture of central Europe will be for 
France, Germany, Austria and Italy to sink 
all political antipathies and jealousies and 
form an inter-national customs union to ex- 
clude all food products from Russia, India, 
Australia and America. 

In a report from the consulate, dated the 
28th December last, some account was given 
of the steadily decreasing acreage and an- 
nual product of the vineyards which consti- 
tute the principal, and by far the most valu- 
able features of French agriculture. In 1877 
there was a full vintage, and the agricultu- 
ral classes in France were prosperous and 
content. 

The report gives a tabular statement 
showing the acreage, amount of wine pro- 
duced, and the amounts exported and im- 
ported from 1877 to 1886, a period of ten 
years. From this statement it appears that 
the average acreage for the ten years was 
5,315,435; the average production of wine, 
35,000,000 hectolitres, the average amount 
exported 2,747,000 heetolitres, and the 
average of imports 6,413,000 hectolitres. In 
1887, the acreage was reduced to 4,804,262, 
the production to 24,333,429 hectolitres, the 
exports to 2,187,000 hectolitres, and the im- 
ports increased to 10,582,000 hectolitres. 

The Journal de ? Agriculture enters 
upon a calculation to find what has been 
the actual loss which France has sustained 
through this decline in her wine product. 
Assuming 1877 as a normal year, estimating 
the average market value of each year’s 
vintage at 20 francs per hectolitre and fund- 
ing at five per cent interest the cumulating 
deficits of each subsequent year, tne writer 
calculates a net loss of more than $1,000,- 
000,000, which has fallen upon the agricul- 
turists of France in ten years through the 
diminished product of the vine alone. Nor 
is this all. In 1877 the exports of wine 
were more than four times greater than the 
imports, while in 1887 the imports were 
five times greater than the exports. 

For the large class of small farmers who 
cultivate leased land the case is still worse» 
for in addition to all the foregoing diffi- 
culties they have the annual rent of their 
land to pay. The wheat that sold for 28 to 
30 francs per 190 kilos ten years ago now 
commands but 17 to 20 francs. Every bushel 
he harvests has been grown at a loss. The 
market is dominated by imported wheat 
from Russia, India and America, which 
sells for 16.50 to 19 francs per cental, prices 
with which he can never successfully com- 
pete. If he is a grower of cattle 
hogs or sheep the case is even worse, 
ad for a similiar reason. Imported wool, 
beef, pork, frozen mutton and hides are 
sold at prices which leave him hopelessly 
out of competition. ‘The great Government 
contracts for cured meats for the French 
army and navy were filled in Chicago and 
Buenos Ayres. In lumber and many other 
coarse materials the case is equally forbid- 
den. Staves from Trieste, doors, window 
frames and dressed flooring from Sweden 
and Canada are offered at any French sea- 
port at less than the native lumber in the 
rough cost here ten years ago, China, 
Japan and quick transportation have ruined 
French silk culture. Aniline dyes have de- 
stroyed the culture of madder, which only 
a few years ago made the fortune of a large 
district in the valley of the Rhone, 

There is, in fact, not a single agricultural 
or natural product of France which is not 
now produced in profusion by new countries 
ata comparatively nominal cost, and the 
same is true with but trifling variations of 
Germany and Italy. France with her many 


Consul Mason, Marseilles.) 





technical ind her frugal and indus- 





trious people, and her vast accumulated 
wealth, has hitherto been able to meet this 
steady decline in her agriculture bravely 
and hopefully, but the strain is now begin- 
ning to be seriously felt, 

Such, in brief, is the present agricultural 
and industrial situation which confronts 
the people of France. It is recognized that 
unless some general and effective remedy 
can be devised there will be in store still 
darker days, not only for this country but 
for the whole of zentral Europe. The re- 
course of protective duties has been tried; 
but, on the whole, with only negative re- 
sults, and public opinion is dividing men 
into two great camps—the extreme protec- 
tionists and the advocates of free trade. 





WASHING SHEEP. 

Mr. John Scriven, an English farmer, 
writes to the London Live Stock Journal a 
strong argument against the practice of 
washing sheep. As our farmers are discuss- 
ing that very subject, we give Mr. Scriven’s 
letter in full as of interest to those who have 
not get come to a decision as to which course 
they will pursue. At present the best re- 
turns come from washed fleeces, but if all 
wool-growers in the State would decide to 
discontinue the practice, discrimination 
against unwashed fleeces would cease, and 
they would sell upon the basis of the cost of 
the scoured product. Hereis the letter re- 
ferred to: 

‘* Between now and the end of May I sup- 
pose £100,000 will be spent by the British 
farmers in washirg sheep. Taking it for 
granted that the number of our entire flocks 
be thirty millions, and that about ten millions 
are already shorn in the natural state—that 
is, in the grease—the other twenty millions 
cost at least 2s. a score to what is termed 
wash, hence £100,000, saying nothing of 
the injury done to the poor sheep, and the 
injury done to the fleece or wool. 

‘*For what reason are these twenty mil- 
lions washed ? Immersed in cold water for 
ten minutes, or galloped through the burn, 
and thus called washed. The answer is 
simply this, to make the wool sell, and what 
is more, to do as our forefathers did. What 
ignorance, what cruelty ! 

** Weol not only keeps better a reasonable 
time in its natural grease, but it washes with 
half the soap, and combs better, spins bet- 
ter, and makes more perfect goods, and 
what is more, we are now making all kinds 
of soap, candles, and other articles out of 
what are called soap-suds, and if these be 
made from wool which has been shorn off 
the sheep in its natural state, it yields a 
larger income to the manufacturer in fatty 
matter, all of which our silly custom of 
sheep-washing causes to be wasted all over 
the country. Every farmer knows the ex- 
pense and inconvenience of washing, not 
only the expense, but in the case of big, 
heavy, fat sheep, the risk. 

‘Am I going too far when I state 
that some of our English wools, for some 
purposes where soft handle and silk feel is 
necessary, are thereby made perfectly use- 
less, and as a consequence greasy Austra- 
lian of the same quality to-day actually 
brings more now than our washed? As a 
further support of my argument 1 quote Dr. 
Bowman. He says: ‘The wool as it grows 
is in better condition for the skilled manu- 
facturer than is that into which any inter- 
mediary can put the fleece. Let the manu. 
facturer have the fleece as the sheep grows 
it; do nothing to the sheep that it cannot 
do voluntarily for itself.’ Again, the whole 
of the Devonshire clip is shorn un washed, a 
great portion of the Scotch clip, the whole 
of the Falkland Islands, the greater part of 
the Australian and New Zealand, and last, 
but not least, the whole of the River Plate, 
with its 150,000,000 of fleeces, all come to the 
consumers in the grease, therefore, why at 
our very doors should this £100,000 be 
wasted ? Why in these hard times should 
the poor farmers be put to this expense ? 
It is monstrous.”’ 

_ 1 Oo 


LAYING SHINGLE ROOFS. 





HoweEtt, May 21, 1888. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Having become a subscriber to your 
valuable paper once more, I thought that I 
would try and give to my brother farmers 
and all ethers who are having roofs laid, the 
science of laying a shingle roof. Shingles 
should be laid one-fourth of their length 
to the weather to make a first-class roof, 
and all laid so as not to make a joint over 
the joint below—that is, the second below 
the one you are laying on—and you will 
have a roof of three thicknesses of shingle, 
which will be about ten-sixteenths of an 
inch of wood all over the roof. Every 
person who is having a roof laid should 
take some shingles and lay them on a board 
and learn the right way, so that he can- 
not be deceived by careless mechanics who 
never learned how to lay a roof right. I 
have been in Howell for 19 years, and have 
not seen one laid right in that length of 
time. 

I will now show the way that most of the 
men who lay roofs do their work, and if a 
farmer or any other man is lucky enough to 
find one of his roofs laid right, 1 hope he 
will report it through the FARMER. All 





a 
but one thickness of shingle on, and that 
ten inches from the butt of the shingle 
Where the water first strikes the roof in the 
joint there is but three-sixteenths of an 
inch of wood, which will soon wear through, 
and if it happens to be a shake in that place 
the water will go through in one year. 
This kind of work is the rale, thereby 
throwing away seven-tenths of the value of 
a roof. 

Now, Mr. Editor, figure up the number of 
roofs in the United States and think of the 
enormous loss caused by lack of knowing the 
right way to have a roof laid. Nine-tenths 
lay shingles in this way and think they 
know how. 

I had what I called the science of laying 
shingle roofs published in the FARMER 
many years ago, and some of our best 
farmers, to my certain knowledge, have 
had their roofs laid in the way I have 
described, that is to say in that careless, 
haphazard way, and thereby lost seven~ 
tenths of the thickness of timber that they 
might have had, had they insisted upon 
their roof being laid as it should be. It 
takes a little more time and patience to lay 
aroof right than it does to throwit on ina 
hurry, and then lose seven-tenths of its 
value. Think of it, brother farmers, and all 
others wiso are interested in a good roof. 

ANSON C. BRIGGS. 


~~ 
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Prolific Shropshires. 





Marte Rapips, Mich., May 28th, 1888. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I Saw a report in last week’s FARMER that 
Dwight Russell, of Napoleon, claimed the 
belt for the most prolific lot of Shropshire 
ewes in the United States. Now, Ido not 
lay claim to the entire belt, but would like 
to have him divide. Ihave nine Shropshire 
ewes that this spring dropped eighteen 
lambs and four that dropped twelve lambs, 
with more yet to lamb. My whole flock 
averaged me eight pounds of wool per head. 
A part of my flock also was purchased from 
W. J. Garlock. HoRACE SKINNER. 
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FARMERS in France and Germany, 
says our Paris correspondent, do not take 
to the crusade which has set in, to produce 
more lean and less fat, in hog and pork 
industry. In France, nearly all the 
fat is sliced off the flitch and salted separ- 
ately; this meets with an active sale, because 
lower priced, and in much request by the 
poor for cooking with vegetables and making 
into soup. To produce less fat, selected 
food must be given, and attention bestowed 
on breeding points in that direction. Now 
farmers generally are happy to find in pig 
rearing, an animal that will thrive on any- 
thing. The juestion in any case is one 
peculiarly suited for cheese factories, where 
the whey, etc., cannot be otherwise utilized. 
Science has not yet clearly established what 
are the aliments, and up to what point they 
concur in the production of muscle, in the 
case of the pig. 
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Stock Notes, 

At the public sala of Shorthorns at 
Dexter Park by Luther Adams, the animals 
of Scotch breeding, or bred from imported 
Scotch and Bates Shorthorns, the prices 
realized were very good. The females 
ranged in price from $575 to $125, and the 
bulls from $630 to $125. Mr. William 
Gaffney, of Bay City, was the only buyer 
from Michigan, taking the 16 months old 
roan heifer, Althea’s Beauty, at $125. T. 
W. Harvey, who seems to be swinging 
around from ‘‘the breed that breaks the 
record’’ to his old favorites again, bought 
four head of the highest priced ones. The 
sale is regarded as a Satisfactory one. 





A NOTABLE event among Holstein- 
Friesian breeders was the recent sale of Mr. 
Thomas B. Wales at Cleveland, Ohio, 
Buyers were present from Michigan, Ohio, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Ten- 
nessee and Canada. The 15 bulls averaged 
$454, and the 50 females $465.10. For this 
season the sale was a remarkable one. The 
highest figure of the sale was $2,050, paid 
by Mr. J. Allis, of Isinours, Minn., for the 
three-year-old bull Tritomia’s Mercedes 
Prince. Mr. Allis also purchased his six- 
year-old dam at $1,675; a 21-months-old 
half-sister, for which he paid the highest 
price for a female, $1,725, and a full sister, 
nine months old, for $1,375. The lowest 
price was $95 fora yearling bull and $110 
for an aged cow. 

Tue Jackson Citizen says there was a 
small attendance on the fair grounds on 
Thursday of last week at the public sale of 
Holstein-Friesian cattle from the herd of 
Smalley brothers, of Concord. Col. Mann, 
of Kalamazoo, was present to act as auction- 
eer, and one animal was sold, but no one 
appearing anxious to buy, the sale was 
closed and the herd taken back to Concord, 





Tue sale of Aberdeen-Angus cattle by 
Mossom Boyd & Co., at Dexter Park, Chic- 
ago, on the 23d ult., was quite successful, 
although the number of young bulls offered 
exceeded che demand and cut down the 
average. The purchasers © y frov 

Illinois, Missouri, Kans 





the men I have seen laying shingles do it in 
a haphazard way. They lay the shingle f 
inches to the weather, and many time 
aroof the shingle will happen to i 
wide enough to come right over th 
below the course they are laid on, 
they make a spot in the roof th 
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Dates of Trotting Meetings in Michigan 
for 1888, 








Kalamazoo.........++. 000 ets 1. . dune 26 to 20 


NN sieves es wean igewhn sh tee July 8 to 6 
DONOR. sacvcscseecess § sacsus July 3 to 6 
Gramd Mapias...cccssecssesereves July 10to 13 
» oceans eee Per » duly 17 toe 
ec sauckuuncckeie July 24 to 27 
0 SE Pee ey 
Detrott eis aecskbees pes SaRAAEE Sept. 4 to8 


Centerville... .....- cece ce eeeeeee Sept. 18 to 21 
Lansing Sept. 24 to 28 


TWO FINE STALLIONS FOR 
WAYNE COUNTY. 





Cc. B. Truesdell, of Wayne, this 
county, has purchased from Geo. E. Brown 
& Co., of Aurora, IIL, the fine Cleveland 
Bay stallion Primate, 384, and the grand 
Shire stallion Carter, 1036, both imported ] 


by them. Primaié Was sired by Gen. 
Gordon, tracing back through a long line of 
ancestry to the celebrated Paulinus; and on 
the dam’s side, sired by Field Marshal, and 
running back through such noted sires as 
Sporisman, Master Richards, Lucks-All and 
Forester Here. Carter was sired by Wag- 
goner, and from Waggoner is traced back 
an uninterrupted breeding to Pace’s Lame 
Horse, foaled in 1817; and on the dam’s 
side, sired by Drayman, whese pedigree 
extends back to Honest Tom, foated in 
1800. The breeders of Wayne and the 
surrounding country are indeed fortunate in 
securing through the enterprise of Mr. 
Truesdell such well bred horses for their 
This purehase by Mr. Truesdell repre- 
sents four stallions he has bought from 
Messrs. Brown & Co., and these last, 
Primate and Carter, bad, up to the time of 
his visit to their farm, been reserved for the 
approaching fall shows. Mr. Truesdell’s 
selections cannot but meet the approval of 
all good judges of horse flesh, and to those 
who are interested in good stock, a visit to 
his stable at Wayne will certainly repay 
them. 


Mr. 


use. 





THE ARABIAN HORSE. 


The Results of Crossing Him upon Native 
Bred Stock. 

Wasutneton, D.C., May 

To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


24, 1888. 


In commenting upon the failure of Senator 
T. W. Palmer’s agent, Cottrell, to purchase 
on their native heath an Arabian horse 
or mare to cross with the Senator’s 
Perche stock, the FARMER expressed the 
opinion that said failure will not prove to 
be of material injury to the Senator’s plans 
to produce a superior grade of carriage 
horse by judicious crossing wtth well bred 
native stock, his importations from France. 
The wisdom of the FARMER'S Statement 
will be more fully endorsed by investigating, 
even briefly, the results of Arabian crossing 
with our own native or imported stock. To 
begin with, it will be granted that there was 
a time—say two hundred or three hundred 
years ago—when a combination of Eastern 
blood with native stock of cold blood was 
an improvement. But I think it doubtful 
if, since the periods mentioned, with per- 
haps two exceptions—the Darley and Godol- 
phip Arabians—there has accrued any 
advantage to well bred native or English 
horses by such combinations. And, further, 
I make the bold statement, which I think 
can be proved, that within the past 150 
years there has been no case where a cold 
blooded American or English horse has 
been crossed with an Arabian, where better 
results would not have been attained by the 
use of a well bred English or American 
horse. . 

I am impelled to make this statement 
from personal investigation and « bserva- 
tion. lam, and have been since I reached 
years of reason, an ardent lover of tne horse. 
During the past three years I have resided 
in the immediate vicinity of the 
Arabian, Leopard, still living at the aze of 
fifteen years, in the immediate vicinity of 
where can be found the descendants of Hill’s 
Arabian, and of Winan’s Arabians— 
Emperor and Alexander. Thirty years ago 
Hill’s Arabian was stinted to mares in 
Lower Maryland and the eastern shore of 
Virginia. His descendants of the first, 
second and third generati._ns, when crossed 
with thoroughbred mares, have produced no 
phenomenons at running or trotting gaits. 
Ross Winan’s Alexander stood for several 
seasons in the vicinity of Baltimo:e. He 
was stinted to some of the best mares in 
Maryland. The produce possessed endur- 
ance, but were small in size, and only fair 
roadsters. Emperor stood the latter years 
of his life in Washington County, Maryland, 
five miles from the national capitol. His 
progeny were of greater size, more spirited 
and better roadsters than Emperor’s, but 
there was not a phenomenal one among the 
lot. His daughters and granddaughters are 
numerous in Montgomery County. I 
recently owned one of the lauter. I pur- 
chased her from the field as a colt, broke 
her, and she proved to be the sorriest jade I 
ever pulled a line over. Having worn out 
several whips on her, and having exhausted 
my vocabulary of cuss words and a iarge 
stock of patience, I disposed of her toa 
man who was training to be a prize fighter 
and was anxious to improve nis muscle. 

The stallion Leopard, pre:ented to Gen. 
Grant by the Sultan of Turkey, is now 
owned by Gen. E. F. Beale, of Washington, 
and is housed at the latter’s farm, Ash 
Hill, five miles from the capital. Leopard 
is, or was, a beautiful dappled gray; scant 
14% hands high; handsomely finished and 
perfectly formed. 1 have inspected him on 
several occasions, and can find no cause for 
criticism except his size. His action at a 
trot or run is excellent. His play with the 
halter is the personification of grace. That 
he is well bred is evidentin his stoek. {[ 
will venture to assert that I can pick out 

“is get ninety-nine times out of a 

put to the test. I have tried it 

% cases and have never failed 

matter of fact it is no great 

rm. In every case his get are 

solor aS himself; similarly 

ame slim dark gray tail 

With two exceptions, 
ibe of his get I have 
nd 
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he Sees him. 


an order * 
all previous regulations governing Govern- 


him. 
won more than enough, with the stakes, to 
pay the entire purchase money. 
of the Chicago stable are Hankins & Campbell. 


winning his races with ease. 
2:42% in the 


characteristics in his progeny is the best 
proof of that assertion. Gen. Beale does 
not recommend Leopard as a stockgetter, 
for he is an honest man, and believes in 
the improvement of the American horse. 
Gen. Beale owns hundreds of horses. His 
ranche in California is one of the largest in 
the world, and he knows a good horse when 
He keeps upwards of 6( 


horses and wares on his Ash Hill farm the 
year around. 
who may visit Washington, will find much 
to interest them in visiting his country seat. 


Michigan lovers of the horse, 


L. D. SALE, 


Scientific Librarian U.S. Patent Office. 





Shoeing Vavalry Horses. 


A board of army officers some time sine 


convened at Jefferson ‘Barracks, St, Louis, 
tor the purpose of determining upO the 
best method of shoeing cavalry e- 


. od artillery 
we conference was 
20m army headquarters rescinding 


horses. The result of * 


ment farriers and substituting new ones, 
The rules adopted are excellent ones, and 
should govern all blacksmiths in shoeing 
horses. If they were strictly followed there 
would be few lame horses or unshapely feet. 
The rules adopted are as follows: 

‘*In preparing the horse’s foot for the 
shoe do not touch with the knife the frog, 
sole or bars. In removing surplus growth 
of that part of the foot which is the seat of 
the shoe use the cutting pineers and rasp, 
and not the knife. The shoeing knife may 
be used, if necessary, in fitting the toe clip. 
Opening the hee!s or making a cut into the 
angle of the wall at the heel must not be 
allowed. The rasp may be used upon this 
part of the foot when necessary, and the 
same applies to the pegs. No cutting with 
a knife is permitted, the rasp alone when 
necessary. Flat tooted horses should be 
treated as the necessity of each case may 
require. In forging the shoe to fit the foot 
be careful that the shoe is fitted to and fol- 
lows the circumference of the foot clear 
round to the heels; the heels of the shoe 
should not be extended back straight and 
outside of the walls at the heels of the 
horse’s foot, as is frequently done. Care 
must be used that the shoe is not fitted too 
small, the outside surface of the walls being 
then rasped down to make the foot short to 
fit the shoe, as often happens. Heat may 
be used in preparing and shaping the shoe, 
but the hot shoe must not be applie@ to the 
horse’s foot under any circumstances, 
Make the upper or foot surface of the shoe 
perfectly flat, so as to give a level bearing. 
A shoe with a concave ground surface 
should be used. 





Horse Gossip. 





THE five-year-old bay stallion Hector Wilkes, 
by George Wilkes, owned by J. H. Sherman, 
of Lexington, Ky., died lately of pneumonia. 
Mr. Sherman refused $15,000 for him a short 
time ago. 


LINDEN TREE, one of the Arabian stallions 
presented to Gen. Grant by the Sultan of 
Turkey, has been at Senator Palmer's farm 
the past week. He is on his way to Beatrice, 
Neb., where he wil! hereafter be kept. 





Dr. R. J. R. Triton & Son, Carlisle, Ky., re- 
cently sold to Mr. Andrew Chrystal, Marshal, 
this State, three fine fillies by Dalmont 2023, 
the dam of one by Simm’s Clark Chief, of an- 
other Redmond’s Abdaliah, and of a third 
Nicbo‘as Chief. Dalmontis by Belmont, and 
his dam by Pilot Jr. 

MACBETH II., winner of the Kentucky Der” 
by, was beaten in a mile dash on Monday last 
by Benedict. Macbeth started as the favorite 
in the race, but never showed in front, finish- 
ing third. He has been worked heavily all 
spring, however, and was probably out of fix. 





Tue English Derby stakes were run for on 
Wednesday last. Ayrshire, tue favorite, won. 
He was also the winner of the Two Thousand 
Guineas. The field was neither 80 large nor 
so good as usual. He is owned by the Duke 
of Portland. 





Sam Henry, of Tecumseh, is reported to 
have sojd his horse knownas Prince Henry, to 
H. H. Ferguson, of Rome Center, for $1,000, 
provided the animal shows a full mile at Ad- 
rian, on June 5th, in 2:30, and is sound and 
ail right. For every second he trots be.ow 


2:30 Mr. Henry is to have $100 extra, deduct- 


ing $100 for every second of slower time. 





Tue Chicago stable purchased the fine race 


horse Egmont, the day before he was to run 
jn the Kentucky Handicap, paying $10,590 for 


He captured the race, and his buyers 


The owners 





Tue BARDis running in his old style, and 
His time was 
mile-and-a-half race for the 
Brooklyn cup at Gravesend on Saturday of 


last week. He passed the judges’ stand at the 
finish ona walk andten 


lengths in front of 
Hanover, who was once thought invincible. 


THE military authorities of France are said 


to be satisfied with some test experiments re- 
specting the feeding of horses on unthreshed 
oaten straw. The experiment will be tested 
further, in the sense to have the oats reaped 
before being actually ripe, and then pressed 
through a chaffing machine, subjecting the 
stuff later to being pressed into bales for 


transport. 





THE Chicago stable has purchased the three- 


year-old colt Wheeler T., paying for him $8,- 
000. 


He is a fast cnbiaaks but rather small. 
At Louisville he covered & mile in 1:41, the 
fastest time made there since Ten Broeck 
lowered the record to 1:39%. Tke Chicago 
is owned by two Chicago gainblers, and 
they are getting some firat-class stock into 
their hands. Outsiders shou'd keep away 
;rom their horses in making bets if they don’t 


want to get left. 


stable 





DANGER TO HORSES FROM BARBED WIRE.— 
A Kansas paper reports & farmer near Coun- 
cil Grove, lost & colt from running into a 
barbed wire fence, while nine others were 
more or less disabled. Another farmer lost a 
fine Percheron colt from the same cause, 
Now, if farmers will put a single board above 
the strands of wire, so stock can see it, there 
will be no loss from barbed wire fences. Even 
poles laid from post to post would answer the 


same purpose, and cost less than boards. 





Our Paris correspondent says: ‘ Since 
twenty years M. Morey has been advocating 
elastic traces for draught horses; habitually 
traces are tormed of rope, leather, or chains. 
These, owing to their inelastic nature, sub- 
jected the horse to violent shocks at the com- 
mencing pulls, as in carts, omnibuses, drays, 
etc. M. Celler, engineer of the Great Eastern 

Railway of France, has since six years em- 
ployed a sausage § spring in the chain traces 
he horses employed to pull the wagons 
arriages short distances in the marshal- 
trains. He attests that the results 
t gratifying; fewer traces are srap- 
efforts of the horses are more meas- 














ured and uniform, and drivers have no ocea- 
sion to behave brutally towards the animals 
when they are unable to effect an immediate 
start as heretofore. The horses display less 
fatigue because there is less violent expend- 
iture of strength. The spring will be applied 
to the traces of the parcel vans. Germany 
has, in the Pferde schoner, a kindred spring.” 


Che arnt. 


WEBSTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 
This flourishing society met at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Pratt, in Webster Township, 


On May tith, 

The duestion, “What are the best tethods 
of curing hay?’ was discussed at some 
length, 

Mr. Latson—Clover should be cut when 
in full bloom; blossoms not more than 
turned. Uses such vools as will make hay 
most rapidly. Usually begins mowing in 
the afternoon; then the dew will not discolor 
the hay. The second day rakes and bunches 
it, and lets it stand until the third duy 
before drawing, It will be quite gveen 
sometimes, but uses salt whether dry or 
not—never uses lime. 

Mr. Frances—Follows Mr. Lxctson’s plan 
partially. Bunches hay wich horse-rake 
instead of fork. Draws hay quite frequently 
from the windrow ; never has any trouble 
with damp hay by so doing. Lets the grass 
get quite ripe before cutting. Uses no salt, 
as it will blacken the hay. 

Mr. Boyden cuts quite green, and draws 
when moist. Packs large quantities to- 
gether when green, and it will not be dusty. 
Does not use salt. If stock has salt enough 
they will not eat poor hag in order to obtain 
the salt. Uses the hay tedder the same day 
that hay is cut. 

Mr. Merrill does not handle hay any more 
than is necessary, and gets it in the barn as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. Rogers prefers drawing from the 
windrow, as much more can be drawn in a 
day, and it does not require as much hand- 
ling. 

Mr. Olsaver cuts clover hay when in full 
bloom or quite green, draws as soon as it 
will answer, packs it closely, and excludes 
all air possible from the barn. Cuts timothy 
hay before it blossoms, to avoid dust. 

Mr. Cushman cuts timothy hay either 
before it blossoms or waits until it thor- 
oughly ripens, to avoid the pollen from 
sifting into the hay, as that is what causes 
what is called dust. 

Mr. Nordman is troubled to get the hay 
to cut. Does not believe in being in too 
much of a hurry about cutting hay before it 
is ripe enough; makes more work in hand- 
ling. Does not like timothy hay, or to have 
it on his farm. Cuts it after the blossom 
has fallen off. Badly cured timothy hay is 
as dangerous to feed stock as poor clover. 

Rev. Mr. Butler likes the timothy hay 
raised in Webster. He never raised any 
himself except with a fork. 

Geo. Phelps cuts clover green; bunches 
and lets it stand two nights if necessary. 
Does not open the bunches. 

Abner Butler begins cutting in the after- 
noon, rakes next morning, and draws the 
same day it is raked. Cuts when green; 
cattle like it better and will eat more of it. 

Mr. Kenny draws his hay when quite 
green. A great deal of hay was spoiled by 
drying too much. Uses the hay tedder, as 
that will shake the dust out of it. Cuts 
clover before it blossoms. 

Mr. Terry and Mr. Lyon cut marsh hay 
as soon as other hay is secured. Mr. Terry 
salts his hay for seasoning. He supposes 
he has got into a rut and stays there. 

Mr. Ira Backus asked if it would not pay 
better always tocut hay early so that the 
second crop would get a better start. 
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Merits of the Breeds. 


The value and merits of the various breeds 
of sheep are thus refe:red to by Prof. 
Brown :— 

Very much ef the success of sheep depends 
upon local peculiarities, such as temperature 
and soil, and also upon particular manage- 
ment. For weight in the shortest time the 
Liecester is ahead in our experience; for 
quality of flesh and wool the Southdown and 
Oxforddown cross has given great satisfac- 
tion, and for hardiness we place the 
Southdown first, the Cotswold second, 
Oxforddown third, Lincoln fourth, and the 
Liecester last. More particularly in regard 
to wool value the Southdown is first, then 
its cross; Oxforddown third, its cress fourth; 
Liecester fifth, and Lincoln and Cotswold 
last. In early maturing the order is, 
Liecester, Southdown, Southdown cross, 
Oxforddown cross, and the slowest is the 
Cotswold. 

Southdowns do best on exposed, light 
soils of a limey character; Cotswolds in 
medium localities, and Liecesters and Lin- 
colns in the mildest districts. 

The Southdown is admitted to be the 
most prolific of the breeds, frequently hay- 
jng twins, and losing few by cold or expos- 
ure. It is least liable to disease. 

As we have nothing to hand showing 
Prof. Brown’s estimate of the merits of 
American Merinos, we gather some partic- 
ulars from another source, but before intro- 
ducing will briefly refer to what has been 
done by American sheep owners to improve 
that breed. Fineness of fleece was the sole 
good characteristic that the old Merino had. 
It was undersized, and worse still was 
generally weakly and a poor feeder. It was 
not really hardy, though it kept a better 
reputation for hardiness than it deserved, 
from the fact that when neglected or poorly 
cared fora part of the flock would die off 
every winter. Those that remained were 
therefore strong enough to live under any 
reasonably decent management. The process 
of building up a constitution, and with it a 
decided increase in feeding capacity, and 
without impairing fineness of fleece, has 
necessarily been a slow and difficult one. 
Some sheep breeders in Vermont and west- 
ern New York have been at this for more 
than a generation. What they have accom- 
plished has become known all over the 
world, for there have been consignments of 
the improved American Merinos, not only 
to the Pacific Coast, but to improve the 
flocks of Australian sheep breeders, The 
American Oultivator, referring to the 
advances made in improving Merinos, 
says :—‘* The American Merino, as it exists 
to-day, is hard to beat. Its body is compact 








Oaeof them being contagious. 


hoots with the best wool in the world, | 
Freed from yolk and grease its fine-grained 
fleece weighs more and is worth more per 
pound than any other, This kind of sheep 
has been now so long inbred that it will 
impress its characteristics in the production 
of more and better wool upon its progeny 
with tolerable certainty. The fine wool 
breeders of this country are as a class the 
most painstaking, careful and intellie cent 
farmers in the world, It requires mC 4 than 
usual skill and care to keep any sheep 
successfully. They took ft’ ‘40 breed that 
demanded most of the: _@ qualities, and hy 


pre Be bendion and management the 


dy of a lif - 
study of a lifetim, they have made it what 
it has become, 


A.jlits best characteristics 
nave been i”,ten sified, and this too, while 
increasip’y the feeding and mutton produc- 
ing C&pacity thet was once thocght incom- 
patible with ‘the production of the finest 
fleeces Of. woo), 
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Foot Rot. 

T here are two kinds of foot rot in sheep, 
The conta- 
gious kind is due to irritation, caused by 
wearing the sole to the quick during long 
journeys on hard roads; curling in of over- 
grown walls on the sule in soft pastures and 
marshy places; wounds produced by sharp 
substances; accumulation of clay in the cleft; 
irritation produced by too frequent contact 
with fermenting manures or iced water, or 
some similar causes. The symptoms may 
vary a little ora good deal, according to 
intensity of cases, but in all there is lame- 
ness, and, if the front feet are affected, the 
sheep may stand on its knees and thus 
graze. Such is the casein both forms, At 
first the lameness may be slight, but it may 
increase, and on examination of the feet we 
will detect the nature of theinjury. If it be 
simple foot rot the cause or lesion may be 
found right on orin the lame foot or feet 
(for instance, some irritant clay or some 
foreign body), and there is usually but one 
or a few isolated cases in a flock, and the 
disease may be located anywhere about the 
foot, whilst in contagious foot rot the disease 
usually appears by a tenderness around the 
coronet and the cleft of the foot, in which a 
caseous matter is deposited at an early 
period, and many cases will occur in one 
flock. Besides this, in ordinary foot rot the 
falling off of the horny substance of the feet, 
if it takes place, may begin at whatever 
point the lesions have occurred, whilst in the 
contagious form it most always begins 
behind at the heel and works its way for- 
ward, under the foot and around. In both 
cases, however, sores, ulcers, abcesses, pus 
and even decay of pone and some sinuses 
may be formed that are most difficult to 
cure. The non-contagious foot rot may be 
best treated by touching the raw surface or 
sores of the feet with a feather dipped ina 
solution of one part sulphuric acid and three 
of water. Instead of this tar may be 
smeared over the sores and a bandage ap- 
plied properly overthem. In cases in which 
the (horny) hoof falls off, the loose part 
should all be excised at once in both forms 
of foot rot before treatment is applied. The 
pus or matter that may gather beneath the 
hoof should be let out by paring it (the 
hoof.) In cases of decay of the bones, etc., 
the surgeon’s knife may become necessary. 
Proud flesh should be excised and touched 
with burnt alum once every second day 
during a week or more. 

In contagious foot rot the following foot 
bath is excellent: Nitrate of mercury, one 
ounce; nitric acid, five drachms; water, 
three pints. ‘The clean feet are plunged in 
this liquid for two minutes and then the 
sheep is let loose. Two baths of this, at a 
couple of days’ interval, with a change of 
pasture from the infected one to higher and 
dry land, is generally sufficient to effect a 
cure in the majority of cases. As preventive 
some sheep raisers construct a chute, at a 
part of which there is a flat box three or four 
inches high, the whole width of the chute 
and several feet long, in which is placed a 
lime water bath. In this bath the sheep are 
forced to pass daily. Disinfection of build- 
jngs, yards, etc., is of course necessary. 
Change of location for the healthy and cured 
subjects is always a necessity to limit the 
outbreak.— Zoronto Mail. ° 





Agricultural Items, 





RENT and tithes on farm lands in some 
parts of England amount to $10 per acre. No 
wonder the English farmer knows what hard 
times mean. 





A MASSACHUSETTS farmer says it takes 250 
cubic feet of preserved ensilage to winter one 
cow. Less space will answer if the corn is 
well eared and at its best. 





AT the Rio Grande sugar works they feed 
the horses upon rations of one part of bran <e 
three of sorghum seed; and they make the 
best of pork by a judicious use of the same 
material. 





No heating manure, says the American 
Cultivator, should be used for root crops, ex- 
cept in case of beets and mangels. Manure 
from the hog-pen is especially undesirable, 
on account of its being so richand heating. 

. 





TNERE are 17 glucose factories, generally 
located in the corn-growing States. They 
represent $11,000,000 invested capital, and 
manufacture 670,960,000 pounds of glucose, 
worth $17,128,800. They consume about half 
as much corn as the distilleries. 

THE Western Rural, speaking of some unde- 
sirable results of dishorning reported by sub- 
scribers says: ‘‘It is thought by some that 
Mr. Haaff's interest in dishorning is centered 
in his saie of tools.’”’ Generally speaking, 
when a man is 80 very anxious to do good to 
the ‘“*dear public,’’ he has a private axe to 
grind somewhere. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the N. Y. Tribune 
says: ‘*The best of allways to keep crews 
from pulling corn is to sow corn broadcast 
before the planted corn comes up. One quart 
to the acre will be enough until it is gone, 
then sow more. Some soak corn, but I never 
do. The crows will pick up cutworms enough 
to pay for the corn and the labor of sowing. 
I have seen sods that would weigh a pound or 
more that the crows jerked over to get a 
worm.”’ 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made with 
the Canadian postal authorities establishing a 
uniform rate of postage of one cent per ounce 
on all merchandise, including grain, seeds» 
cuttings, bulbs, scions and grafts, and one 
cent per two ounces on printed matter in the 
mails exchanged between the two countries 
and now known as third-class matter in the 
domestic mails of this country. This arrange- 





' feeling? 








WHY do I have this drowsy, lifeless 
WHY do I have Backache? 
WHY Neuralgia and Rheumatism ? 
WHY does Scrofulous taint and Ery- 
sipelas show itself? 


BECAUSE your blood is filled with 
Poison which must be Completely 
Eradicated before you can regain 
health. - You must go to the root of the 
matter. Put the Kidneys—the great and 
only blood purifying organs—in complete 
order, which is complete health, and with 


Warner's Safe Cure 


and WARNER’S SAFE PILLS!’ 


your Cure is Certain, 


WHY do we know this ? 

BECAUSE tens of thous- 
ands of grate- ful men and 
women in all parts of the 
world have vol- 4 untarily writ- 
ten us to this effect. 


There is no stand-still in dis- 
ease. You are either growing Better or 
Worsee How isit with You? 


WHY not to-day resort to that 
medicine which has veritably Cured 
Millions, and which will cure you if 
you will give it a chance? 


All of Warner’s preparations are Purely 
Vegetable. They are honor. 
They are time-tried. They are No New 
Discovery, Untried and Worth- 
less; on the contrary they have stood the 
test—they have proved their superiority. 
Tney stand alone in pre-eminent merit, and 
YOU KNOW IT. 


made on 











the objections to the recent postal eonvention 
with Canada, which went into effect March 
Ist. 





F. D. CurTIs thinks the mishaps and *ill- 
juck’’ attendant upon some men’s attempts 
to raise iambs are often occasioned by the 
nature of the food. He says there is no food 
80 natural to sheep, and so exactly fitted to 
keep sheep in perfect health, and to prepare 
them for lambing time, as a steady feed upon 
bright clover hay. Merino sheep always do 
best when fed on clover hay and allowed to 
have their lambs after being turned out to 
grass. He would recommend to all beginners 
never to have the lambs come unti] the sheep 
are out to pasture, 





Pror. E. W. STEWART Says: ‘* When wheat 
is not too dear for common stock food, it has 
many qualities to recommend it. Its muscle 
forming element is in largev proportion than 
that of corn, and being in the form of gluten 
sustains slow muscular effort well, and its 
carbonaceous elements are easily digested and 
very fattening. Butit isa grain inferior to 
oats asa food to sustain quick muscular ef- 
fort. The trotting horse would not make his 
best time on wheat. The proportion of al- 
buminoids to carbohydrates is better in oats 
than wheat, and therefore oats are universal- 
ly used to sustain quick, muscular effort.”’ 





The most commendable feature of the offer 
of The Aultman & Taylor Company, as found 
in their advertisement appearing in another 
column, is that the buyer gets his Engine, 
Separator and Saw Mill at the net price by 
buying direct from the Company. You pay 
no commissions, no one’s expenses, nothing 
but the actual net price of the machinery you 
buy. 


Che oultrp Dard. 


A KANSAS farmer advises building a 
small stack of unthreshed oats, wheat and 
buckwheat in the poultry yard, especially 
for the hens to work in during winter, to 
keep them busy and scratching for their 
living. 

















ALTHOUGH ducks and water are insepar- 
ably associated in the minds of most poultry 
raisers, the Michigan Pouttry Keeper says 
ducklings should not be allowed access to 
cold water, nor exposed to cold rains or the 
chilly winds of spring, lest cramps ensue. 





A NEw YORK man who ‘does a little in 
poultry in an amateurish way,’’ has 72 hens» 
which in January last laid 6214 dozens of 
eggs, and part of which realized in market 
$15.15. He has Brown Leghorns and Ply- 
mouth Rocks, and has a coal stove in the 
hennery in which he builds a fire when the 
weather is very cold. 





IF a number of breeds have been running 
together, they must be separated fully 25 to 
30 days before the eggs can be depended on 
as pure. If male birds were running prom 
iscuously with them, 21 days are generally 
thought sufficient, but impurity is known to 
have occurred up to 30 days. 





TuE Copts of Egypt have a very old 
industry, that of artificial egg hatching. 
There are 700 such establishments within a 
short distance of Cairo, and the production 
of chickens from the ovens reaches 
12,000,000 annually. The season for incu- 
bating lasts through three months in the 
early summer. The country people take 
fresh eggs to the owners of the ovens and 
give two for each newly hatched chick. 





Tue requirement of setting hens differ 
from those of other hens. By their keeping 
quiet, and without exercise, not much is 
required to sustain vitality, and that should 
be of such a nature as to digest slowly, and 
keep up animal heat; hence, whole grain, 
preferably corn, is the best. Soft food of 
any kind is soon digested, and the hen 
leaves the nest very frequently, or becomes 
quite poor. Food and water, and a good 
dust bath, should always be on hand when 
the sitters come off. 





To GET eggs in winter, says the Country 
Gentleman, early-hatched chickens are 
essential to success, whatever breed of 
fowls you may have. With Leghorns 
hatched in June, or some other of the small 
varieties, you may have pullets that will 
begin to lay in November, if the fall is 
particularly favorable. But with the Asi- 
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desirable for farmers who have ‘egies of | 
feed and room, it is difficult to get the pullets | 
to laying before cold weather comes, and if 
there are no egus by the first of December, | 
they are not likely to lay much before spring | 
opens. If your chickens are out in March, | 
or the first half of April, and have full feed 
during the summer, they will begin to 
cackle early in the fall, and, with suitable 
care, will give eggs through the winter. 
Hens, in their second year, have to moult, 
and, while they are making their coat of 
feathers, they give us no eggs. ‘Lhe length 
of this season of moulting depends some- 
what upon the breed, but more upon the age 
of the fowl, and her condition when she 
commences the shedding of her feathers 
The old birds begin to shed later than 
young ones. 
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for The Nervous 
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URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Heads | 
ache,Neuralgia, Nervous Weakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys. 

AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens | 
and Quiets the Nerves. 


AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and | 
Enriches the Blood. 


AS A LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels. 


j 
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AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid- | 
~.y. and Cures their Diseases. | 
-ecommended by professional and businessmen. | 





Price $1.00, Sold by druggists. Send for circulars. 
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Contains no poison. Best Tonic 
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Cures Cholera, Roup, etc. 1-ib. can, pots-; 5 
Ibs., $1.00. Ask reeeie ts and Deale for it, 
and take no other. Send $1 for 5-ib. trial can, charges 


Manf'd by L. A. RAVEN & CO,, Chicago, lil. 
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Two importations 
this year. Nearly 200 
of these popular 
oreeds on hand. Evrv 
animal recordedwith 
extended pedigree in 
their respective stud 
books.Choicest breed 
ing and individual 
excellence combined 
Coach stallions al) 

26 purchased before the 
French goverument made its selection. Do noi 
buy coarse, logy horses unsuited to your section, 
but come and see large fine horses with the best 
of action. They will cost you no more. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue. JOHN W. AKIN, 


Scip*e, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
Plain View Stock Farm. 


ON SALE—SHROPSHIRES. 
A number just imported from noted breeders 
in England, recorded and young. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS, 
Ykem: Alooie and Pel families represented. 
Choicey>1. stock from imported cows. 
200 PUHE BRED FOWLS. 


Two hundred Wh te Plymouth Rocks, Wyan 
dottes, P. Cochins, Black Leghorns, Hamburgs 
White Leghorns, Plymow. kecks and Pekin 
Ducks. Get pices before purchasing elseavhere 
Stock warranted. Addre s J. W.SALIARD, 
n22.tf Box 463, Romeo, Mich. 
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RENDERING TIMBER DURABLE. 





,dviee from the Chief of the Forestry 


Division on Treatmeat of Timber. 


next, to keep the surface of the earth so 
perfeetly loose that it would act as a malch, 
which it did, and much more perfectly, too, 
(in my opinion) than the best straw mulch 
could have done. The third reason is to 
keep the soil in the most perfect condition 


possible, to be benefitted by any and every 
' o ° * | 
| little shower that might come. I have often with the best of these. 


| tender-fleshed raspberries are utterly unfit 
| for market on account of their delicacy. 

, Such fruits will only bear transportation 
' from the garden to the table. 
. firmer sorts of red raspberries that will an- 


It is only the 


Swer at all as market varieties, and a wet 
Spell at the ripening season plays havoc 
Firmness is the re- 


| been astonished at the effect produced upon | deeming quality of the Black Caps. This 


In a bulletin issued from the Forestry 
» Agricultural Department at | 
‘curs the following advice: 
felling (December) should 
Always remove the 
‘lied timber to aid seasoning, | 
If winter- | 


Winter 
preferene, 
ie Standing tree, 
e timber to size within a fort- 
placed on 
, away from sun and rain as much as 


|, shape tl 


| 


ter felling and have it 


sible, as it ought not to dry too rapidly. 
seasoning for most 
in from twelve to 
en months, while for special work, 

z to the size, from two to ten years 


S ntly thoryugh 


obtained 


ses 1S 


r is cutin the leaf it is advan- 
trees lie full length until 
»thoroughly withered (two or 
With conifers this is good 
‘ at any season, and, if it can be 
| winter-felled trees should be left 

eaf out in spring, by which most 

sap is worked out and evaporated. 


is to ief the 
wes are 


Weens. 


‘st method of obtaining proper sea- | 
costly apparatus in shorter 
sto immerse the prepared timber in 

water, from one to three weeks, to dissolve } 
fermentable matter nearest the surface. 

s is best done by running water—if such 
tat hand, a bath may be substituted, 
water of which needs frequent change. 

ver SO treated, like raft timber, will sea- 

more quickly and is known to be more 


ig without 


iravdie. 

lf practicable the application of boiling 
water or steam is an advantage in leaching 
it the sap. 

Never apply paint or any other coating to 
creen or unseasoned timber. If the wood is 

dried or seasoned, the coat will 
uly hasten decay. 

Good coatings consist of oily or resinous 
mike a smooth coat, 
capable of being uniformly applied; they 
must part, must not crack, 
and possess a certain amount of plasticity 
after drying. Coal-tar, with or without 
sand or plaster or pitch, especially if mixed 
with oil of turpentine and applied hot (thus 
penetrating more deeply), answers best. A 
nixture of three parts coal-tar and one part 

lean, unsalted grease, to prevent the tar 
from drying until it has had time to fill the 
minute pores, is recommended. One barrel 
of coal-tar will cover 300 posts: Wood-tar is 
not serviceable because it does not dry. 

Oil paints are next in value. Boiled lin- 
seed oil or any other drying vegetable—not 
animal—oils are used with lead or any other 
ody (like pulverized charcoal) to give sub- 
stance. Immersion in crude petroleum is al- 
so recommended. 

Charring of those parts which come into 
contact with the ground can be considered 
only as an imperfect preservative, unless a 
considerable layer of charcoal is formed, 
and if it is not carefully done the effect is 
yften detrimental, as the process both weak- 
ens the timber and produces cracks, thus ex- 
posing the interior to ferments. 


not well 


substances, which 


cover every 








Protection of Small Fruits in Time of 


Drouth. 


J. M. Smith, President of the Wisconsin 
Horticultural Society, and a very successful 
grower of small fruits, writes the Rural New 
Yorker his method of managing strawbaer- 
ries during a dry season: 

During the spring of 1885 1 set one piece 
of about 34 acres with strawberry plants. 
All the land was most thoroughly surface- 
drained. Not allofit had been underdrain- 
ed; though the crop would doubtless have 
been better if such had been the case. It 
had been manured at the rate of 30 to 40 
good two horse loads per acre each year for 
nearly or quite 10 years previous to this 
time. It was manured again at the rate of 
about 40 loads per acre, and set with the 
Wilson. The beds were kep: thorough- 
ly cultivated during the entire season. 
When the plants began to throw out ran- 
ners, they were trained around the original 
plants, like the spokes in a wheel, the 
parent plants being in the center. By so 

ioing, each plant had a chance to get well 
rooted, and was not crowdedand weakened 
by having from one to half a dozen so near 
asto make them all poor and puny, and 
their yield of fruit of the same character. 


Late in the fall they were covered 
with march hay in quantities just 
sufficient to hide them from view. 


in the spring of 1886 this was taken off, 
and the plants were carefully hoed. Most of 
| stood too thick upon the ground to be 
tivated with a horse or even a hand culti- 
vator; hence the necessity of hand hoeing. 
Wood ashes were spread upon them at the 
rate of about 75 bashels per acre just before 
Oe lng, 

The weather becoming very dry, they were 
hoed the second time. If my recollection is 
correct, this was about the time they were 
By the middie of June the 
plants were hoed the third time. The pick- 
ers followed immediately after the men with 
the hoes. 

What was the object of all this work—in 
the first place draining all the water possi- 
ble from the ground, and then trying to get 
itback? The reasons are as follows: All 
good growers are well aware that the roots 
of the strawberry-vine will live buta very 
Short time in a soil saturated with water. 
Neither will they thrive in a wet and heavy 
Soil, even though not wholly filled with 
water. In fact, I have never—even with the 
most perfect system of underdrains that I 
Could devise—been able to drain my land 
80 perfectly but that nut only the straw- 
berry-vine, but other plants as well, would 
be better, even in a drouth, than in similar 
land not drained. Ina deep, rich soil thor 
oughly prepared, the roots go down deeply 
Rot only into the soil, but into the sub-soil 
88 well, and pump up the water for their 
use from a much greater depth than they 
Could possibly do if they were set in a poor, 
half-drained and half-prepared bad, where 
the roots were compelled to keep near the 
Surface and, as a matter of course, suffer 
and die of thirst during the first short 
drouth that comes. Tne obdject in hoeing 

for the second and third time was three- 


in full bloom 


i Piodod 
; 


plants, so kept, by a little shower that 
would hardly lay the dust in the street for 
more than two hours. The change was al- 
most marvelous; while upou a similar soil 


| not cared for, the suffering plants would 


scarcely be affected in any manner. 

The result was that the first season he sold 
$733 worthof berries from 31¢ acres; and 
then grew good crops of cabbage and celery 
on the same land. The next year, on land 
treated in the same manner, he grew 223 
bushels of berries to the acre. 





Rhubarb. 


This is one of the most useful plants. The 
Stalks, especially if grown early, when ap- 
ples are scarce and dear, are much esteemed 
for cooking purpeses. It is also excellent 
for preserving, either by itself or mixing 
with small fruits. 

There are few plants which will give more 
profitable results, but in most cases the 
roots are relegated to the most oDscure po- 
sition in the garden, almost any out of the 
way spot being generally good enough 
for rhubard. Then disappointment is the 
result; for, with that kind of treatment, 
nothing but a puny growth can ba expected. 
Like all other plants, rhubarb will respond 
generously to good culture and high feed- 
ing, yielding immense crops of large stalks. 
Tae flavor is also of a superior quality when 
the roots are treated liberally. 

Rhubarb will thrive upon any good soil, 
which should be dry, and be worked deep- 
ly, with a liberal supply of @ell rotted ma- 
nure. For plants to set out, it is better to 
split up old roots, with two crowns to each 
set, than to sow seed, as by the latter_,pro- 
cess it will be four or five years before a crop 
can be gathered; whereas, with planting 
sets, the roots will bear a heavy crop the 
second year after being planted. 

After safficient stalks have been gather- 
ed, the remainder should be allowed to die 
down, to rest the roots and renew their 
strength for the following season. Daring 
summer the hoe ought to be used to keep 
down weeds. The soap suds, on washing 
days, can be applied with benefit while the 
hot days areon. In autumn, when all the 
stalks have died down, the earth around the 
roots must be well forked over, and the bed 
covered with about six inches of good stable 
manure. Rhubarb culture deserves more at- 
tention than it receives at present.—Rural 
Canadian. 


i. 





Location for Peach Orchards, 


A correspondent of a Cincinnati ex- 
change says: For peach culture anywhere 
one of the first requisites is a suitable soil, 
one of excellent drainage, of a nature ad- 
mitting of no standing or stagnant water. 
The peach is impatient of a wet, soggy soil. 
A sandy upper with a clay subsoil is a very 
suitable one. A gravelly loam is good, es- 
pecially ic rich in iron and underlaid with a 
friable clay subsoil. Flat lands, hollows or 
valleys are usually not proper places for the 
peach, and unless other circumstances are 
remarkably favorable, seldom give profitable 
returns. The site has much to do with suc- 
cess, and to select a proper one requires 
careful observations of all the surroundings. 
The writer finds valleys usually from five to 
thirty degrees colder than the hillsides one 
or two hundrad feet above them. The ex- 
planation is that warm air of the valleys at 
night rises to the hillside, radiates its heat 
and flows back into the valley. This pro- 
cess continues until the morning sun again 
warms the valley. The filling of the valley 
by cold air from the hillsides causes jsuch 
places to suffer from both early and jlate 
frosts, and the ioss of the blossom and fruit. 

There is an exception to this. Some vaJ- 
leys by peculiar formation are subject to 
night fogs, which protect the blossoms and 
secure abundant crops of fruit. This is the 
case in some locations, especially so inthe 
valley of the Hudson river. 

Northern exposures, when protected ‘by 
timber or sheltered by higher hills from the 
severity of dry cold winds, often prove a 
good site. Lying from the sun such loca- 
tions suffer less from sudden thaws and 
freezes, are later in blooming, thus escaping 
untimely frosts, and will often produce 
crops of fruit where superior locations fail. 





Fruits for Market and for Home Use, 


A correspondent of Garden and Forest 
defines the difference between these classes 
of fruits as follows: We raise home fruits 
to eat and market fruits to sell. Very 
plainly the latter must reach the market in 
salable condition, and they must help by 
their appearance to sell themselves. For 
home use, flavor is the highest considera- 
tion. For market, it is less important than 
appearance, and to have a good appearance 
in the market a fruit mast be firm enough 
to endure carrying. Again, a market fruit 
must be productive if the grower is to make 
a living. From this it may be seen that 
while a man who makes a business of fruit 
growing sends to the market every uay 
what he would never think of putting on 
his own table, it does not follow that he is 
dishonest or wicked. Heis simply driyen 
to this by the necessities of his calling and 
the demands of his customers. 

The Cumberland strawberry has size, 
beauty, earliness and quality, all valuable 
features in a market berry, but noone would 
think of growing it for that purpose, simply 
because it is too tender to stand transporta- 
tion. The Manchester, Downing, May 
King, Jewell and many others are only fit- 
ted for near markets, jor the reason that 
they ripen soon after coloring. The Sharp- 
less, Atlantic and Davis are good market 
varisties, not only on account of their size, 
beauty, etc., but for their firmness and 
ability to stand long-distance carriage. 
Other varieties, like the Wilson, Crescent 
and Jersey Queen, color in advance of ma- 
turity, and are ripe in appearance while 
they are yet solid. They bear transporta- 
tion for long distances, and ripen on the 
way to market. Itis this quality that has 
given the Wilson such a reputation, but no 
one would think of growing it for family 
use, except those who consider one straw- 
berry as good as another when smothered in 





fold. First, to destroy every green thing 


‘Upon the ground, except the plants, and, | 


sugar. 
The Caroline, Orange, Clarke and such 


fits them for long carriage, and being good 
keepers, they are admirable for market pur- 
poses, 

To illustrate the value of appearance one 
only need place a Dana’s Hovey or Seckel 
Pear on sale beside a Clairgeau or Kieffer. 
Ninety-nine buyers would select the big, 
handsome fruit before the knowing bun- 
dredth man would taste the luscious little 
ones. And so the whole list might be can- 
vassed. In grapes, for example, the early 
and good-looking Champion always brings 
good prices, but it is only fit to sell. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that market-growers do wrong in sending 
certain varieties of grapes as soon as they 
eolor, but long before they are really ripe. 
The lves is one of the kinds that wears a 
color of ripeness Jong before it is fit to eat: 
The objection to the grape is not that it is 
of poor quality. It is really a good grape 
when ripe, but growers take advantage of 
its appearance to palm off an unripe, and 
therefore unwholesome, fruit upon the un- 
suspecting buyer. Here is a plain case for 
city boards of health. If growers will send 
them, and dealers will sell them, the law 
should step in to protect the people from 
danger. Tons of these grapes are suld in 
this city every year. They not only threat- 
en the health of consumers, but they injure 
the business of every honest grower. 





A Washtenaw County Fruit Farm. 


The editor of the Dexter Leader recently 
visited the fruit farm of KE. Baur, Secretary 
of the Washtenaw County Pomological So- 
ciety, and thus describes what he saw: 

‘* We were very much pleased at the lay- 
out of his grounds, the fine fruit trees, and 
especially his arrangement for watering his 
fruit premises during the dry season. A 
ravine crosses his premises between his 
house and fruit erchard, and in excavating 
a bed of black muck at the depth of four 
and a half feet he found several springs. 
He made a pond 40x60 feet, which is filled 
with clear water charged strongly with iron, 
containing also lime salts, magnesium salts, 
sodium salts, and sulphates. This body of 
water is two and a half feet higher than tle 
run which fiows through the hollow. In this 
way he’ obtained a fall of five feet, and put 
in a hydraulic ram, by which water is forced 
fifty feet high into two large tauks in the 
orchard. From these a tank on a wagon is 
filled, with an apparatus like a street 
sprinkler attached, so that 60 barrels can be 
rained evenly on to the land in two hours. 
As pear trees, which are a specialty with 
him, want iron, it is supplied by this water. 
It is interesting to consumers to know that 
the pear contains more iron than any other 
fruit; hence the importance of this fruit for 
those who need iron in their blood. He has 
beds of strawberries between the rows of 
pear trees, and they receive benefit from the 
sprinkler.”’ 





Protecting Strawberries. 


A correspondentof the Rural World says 
he mulched one-half of a field of strawber- 
ries early in winter or before hard freezing, 
and the other half not till January, after 
very cold weather. Those which were cover- 
ed with the mulch bore a very fine crop; the 
plants in the other half of the field had but 
few blossoms and only scattered and imper- 
fect berries. The dividing line was very 
distinct. The varieties on which this ex- 
periment was made were Windsor Chief, 
Manchester and Cumberland, which suffer- 
ed largely in consequence of the late mulch- 
ing; while the Cresceut, a hardier sort, bore 
a fair crop under the exposure, although the 
plants were less thrifty. The degree of 
cold is not stated. In many localities, 
where the midwinter cold is not so intense, 
the plants often suffer more from the freez- 
ing and thawing ot March, and the treat- 
mept must be adapted to circumstances. 
But generally, in all the northern States, 
the plants come out in spring from under 
even a slight cover, with a fresh, green and 
healthy appearance, in contrast with the 
brown and injured leaves ot exposed plants, 
a single thickness of evergreen branches 
making quite a difference, and the protected 
plants give more and earlier berries. 





Coal Ashes. 

One spring day some years ago | dumped 
a barrel of coal ashes in a corner of my gar- 
den. There happened to be a clump of 
Turner raspberries growing there, which, 
however, had never before done anything 
worthy of notice. That summer they took 
a new start in life and threw up canes of 
such size that the following season I gather- 
ed much good fruit from them. I did not 
forget the lesson. My garden is a small one, 
but it is by nature of rather stiff clay, and 
from that time till the present I have put 
nearly all the ashes from both range and 
furnace into it. 

Sometimes I heap them around the trees, 
which they protect excellently from the 
borer and other insects. Sometimes 1 
spread them broadcast over the soil, or use 
them in the compost heap. Moistened and 
mixed with ground bone I have found them 
useful to sow upon the lawn in early spring. 

The old notion that coal ashes are entirely 
worthless is certainly wrong. Though not 
possessing the strong chemical qualities of 
the wood ash (except so far as wood ashes 
are present in them), they do, lam con- 
vinced, in some measure assist to free the 
undissolved plant food in thesoil. Of their 
value as a mechanical agent in lightening 
heavy soils there “an be no doubdt, as a little 
experience will show any one that they pre- 
vent the heaviest clay from becomlng lumpy, 
and keep it in a condition easily accessible 
to the tender feeding roots of plants.—J. 
Y. Tribune. 





THE Orange Connty Farmer says: ‘There 
isan exaggerated idea as tothe amount of 
time that is gained in setting out large toma- 
to plants. Two years ago we set out fine, 
stocky plants which had been twice trans- 
planted and which were set in the garden 
May 18th, without disturbing the roots. In 
the same garden some plants came up from 
self-scwn seed, and one of these plants was 
allowed to remain and was as carefully at 
tended as those set out. The large plants- 
showed ripe fruit four days earlier than the 
plant which came up in the garden and which 





had never been transplanted. 





Horticultural Items. 
oO LONDON purple is said to he less liable to 
burn the foliage of treesthan Paris green. It 
is also easier to apply in a water mixture. 





Ir is not wise to attempt to grow cabbage 
this year upon land on which that crop was 
grown last year. Old growers say club-root 
is much more apt to attack the plants. 

Tne American Wonder pea is about as good 
a variety as the farmer can raise for his main 
crop. Do not sow until it is warm enough to 
plant corn. For extra early, Dan O'Rourke 
j8 best, and five or six other sorts bearing 
different names, prove to be identical with 
it. 





nr Orange County, N. Y., Farmer says: 
‘*In the apple orchard on the farm of the 
Misses DeWitt, in the Clove, there was a 
snow bank 18 inches deep on Wednesday, 
May 16th. It was centered principally around 
a large apple tree that was out in full bloom.” 





TWENTY years ago the value of fruit im- 
ported into Great Britain was $15,060,000. 
Now the value reaches $37,000,000. One-third 
the apples sent there from this hemisphere go 
from Canada. The Newton Pippin brings the 
highest price in those markets. 





Mr. HALE, one of the Hale Bros. who own 
the extensive peach orchard at South Glas- 
yonbury, Conn., says his preference for 
peaches (for eating is Mountain Rose, Old- 
mixon and Morris. He wou'd plant the 
Smock for market; it is not a good table fruit, 
but valuable for canning, and is a regular 
bearer. The one objection is its lateness. 





Pror. Cook says the already prepared, 
patented insecticides are usually some wel! 
known poison like arsenic mixed with plascer, 
etc., and sold atan immense profit. He adds: 
‘**Perhaps the most generally useful remedy 
against insects destructive to plants is good 
culture and a generous use of that best fer- 
tilizer—barnyard manure.”’ 





Mr. J. W. STEARNS, in Popular Gardening, 
says: ‘*Our mode of fighting the curculio, 
and very satisfactory if commenced in time, 
is this: With one bushel of stone lime we 
use about one pint of crude carbolic acid, 
with just water enough to slakethe limetoa 
dry powder. As soon asthe blossoms begin 
to fall the trees are dusted thoroughly with 
this while the dew is on; renewing the treat- 
ment as often as washed off by rains. Either 
of these methods, the spraying or dusting 
with lime, involves far less labor. and care 
than the old method of jarring down on 
sheets or trapping, which must be repeated 
every day for aconsiderable period of time.’’ 





FLORICULTURAL. 





TnoseE who wish to cover a fence or other 
object rapidiy can do so with the new an- 
nual Japanese hop (HZumulus Japonicus). 
lt may be well to state that it is grown as 
an ornamental vine of rapid growth, and 
not for the sake of its flowers, which are of 
avery humble kind. Being an annual, it 
must be grown from seed, which may be 
started early in the house, if thought to be 
desirable. 





HArRpy roses will net endure neglect or 
scanty care any more than tender. They 
must be well fed, well pruned and well pro- 
tected. Plenty of well composted manure 
will give vigorous growth; a free cutting 
back in spring will give fresh blooming 
shoots, and a mulch of leaves, stable litter, 
ete., during the extremes of hot and cold 
weather will keep the roots in right condi- 
tion. All this will give you roses on almost 
any soil, though the rose prefers a strong 
clay loam, and a vigorous healthy growth is 
the best preventive of insect attack. 





THE tuberous-rooted Begonia does not 
suffer from sunshine, but from winds and 
drouth. A wind but little above the average 
will take the leaves and flowers from some 
varieties, while quite a gale is necessary to 
produce any effect on others. The plants 
suffer too from want of water or drouth, 
notwithstanding their fleshy tubers. The 
tubers will preserve their vitality through 
a severe drouth, such as we had last sum- 
mer; but if the roots proper dry off, the top 
literally goes to pieces. Watering, there- 
fore, will be necessary under such circum- 
stances, as it would be for other plants. 
The soil should be light rather than other- 
wise. 





MILLER PuRvIs, in the Ohio Farmer, 
says: Our cactus plants have been carefully 
cared for till some of them are almost ten 
years old but never a blossom did they give 
us. Last fall we adopted anew system, 
and set all the cactuses away upon a shelf 
seven feet from the floor. There it was 
warm, and as they were given very little 
water they soon became very dry. Some of 
them indeed shrivelled and wilted up until 
they looked as if they were really dying. I 
knew, however, that this class of plants 
flourishes in a climate that is exceedingly 
dry half the year, and we let them wilt and 
shrivel until about February first when they 
were watered sparingly, but often. Soon 
they began to grow and assert themselves, 
and before long blossom stalks shot out and 
now they show abundant promise of being 
covered with bloom. 





A CORRESPONDENT of The Garden says: 
‘* Last year I had three plantsof Mrs. Frank 
Thompson chrysanthemum, started together 
from an old plant. One was given careful 
and watchful cultivation, producing a very 
larg? and fine flower, a grand exhibition 
plant, which gained a first premium at our 
Chicago flower show. The second was given 
ordinary cultivation, producing an ordinary 
bush and flower. The third was neglected 
throughout the season, and made a scraggy 
bush with poor flowers. So unlike were the 
three that they would not be recognized as 
of the same family. The first was kept for 
stock for this year, and it is now (April) 
noticeable that cuttings therefrom have 
more than ordinary vigor, and 1 look for 
improvement this year from the improved 
cultivation I will give it, and expect flowers 
not recognizable to name—a novelty by 
careful cultivation. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Horticultural 
Times (Eng.) says, the method of sowing 
annuals indiscriminately mixed, is no more 
wild gardening than is the sowing of the 
same kinds of plants in another garden, 
each being kept distinct; moreover we may 
possibly produce inharmonious mixtures, 
such as could not be found in nature. Wild 
gardening is something higher, nobler, far 





better than this. It consists in the naturali- 





zation of beautiful hardy flowers that are not 
natives of our own country, yet grow in 
other temperate parts as cold as and some 
even colder than ourown. There is a wealth 
of hardy flowers but poorly represented in 
hundreds of English gardens. There js a 
host of beautiful things that require only to 
be planted once, and if they have found a 
suitable home, they will go on growing and 
flowering, and increasing in beauty and 
widening in interest to the happy possessor, 
The bedding craze, with its annual expense 
for avery transient display, first found its 
way into the gardens of the wealthy, and it 
would have been better if it had not got be- 
yond them, but alas! it did; it became a 
dangerous malady affecting all classes, and 
even the poor cottager, whose garden was 
generally filled with objects of simple 
beauty, sacrificed some of his daisies, 

pansies, pinks, gillyflowers and lilies, to 
make room for this new comer that filled our 
gardens with a gaudy blaze of color, but left 
them blank and bare, for it was too tender 
to carpet our beds and borders with a nice 
healthy foliage when there were no flowers. 

As the calm follows the storm so the heat of 

the bedding craze subsided, and a re-action 

set in, people beginning to see that the em- 
bellishment of our gardens was not depend- 

ent upon a few tender things that could not 

be put out till summer was upon us, and 

which were often converted into a mass 

of black corruption in one cold autumn 

night. 
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Rearing Queens. 


A correspondent of the American Bee 
Journal gives the following instructions in 
queen raising to beginners: 

Select the best colony, and if there is little 
or no honey coming in from the flowers, feed 
this colony every evening, a little more than 
the bees will consume during the following 
24 hours. Continue the feeding for a week, 
or until the colony is in a thrifty condition; 
then on any afternoon remove the queen. 
On the fourth day after removing the 
queen, open the hive and examine the combs 
carefully; if there are cells sealed, open 
them and examine the larva. Do not molest 
those not sealed. Replace the combs, and 
on the twelfth day from that on which the 
queen was removed, open the hive and cut 
out all the queen-cells but one, and put them 
where they are needed. Be sure to continue 
the feeding until the cells have been taken 
out. If you stop feeding, and there is no 
honey coming from the flowers, the bees are 
liable to destroy all the cells except two or 
three. 





In the above way the queens will all be 
reared from eggs or larvz less than 24 hours 
old, and the food from the cell from which 
the larvee were removed can be given to the 
larvee not yet sealed. This plan will produce 
good queens, and is much safer, and more 
economical for the beginner, than to pur- 
chase queens and take the risk of introduc- 
ing them. 


ied 


Tue London Gardeners’ Chronicle re 

commends as a simple method of obtaining 
clean beeswax direct from the comb, that 
the Jatter be melted in hot water, and a hoop 
that will fit into the container, covered with 
cheese-cloth, fastened down into it below 
the surface of the water. The melted wax 
rises to the surface through the cloth, and 
when the water is cool, is found on top ina 
perfectly clean cake. 


ere 








RELATIVE to the selling of the right to 
gather nectar on land belonging to others, a 
correspondent of the American Bee Jour. 
nal says: Nectar is a natural product that 
cannot be gathered without the bee, and 
those who take the trouble to keep _ bees, 
should have the nectar for their pains. We 
must not forget, in this connection, that the 
bee was not made, primarily, to gather 
honey, but to fertilize flowers; the gathering 
of honey is only incidental, and inducive to 
the fertilization of flowers. If, then, the 
bee-keeper should have to pay the land own- 
er for the nectar the bees gather, the land- 
owner should, in strict equity, pay the bee- 
keeper still more for the service performed 
by his bees. A neighbor once asked me how 
much I was going to allow him for the 
honey that my bees had gathered off his 
pasture. My reply was, that if he would 
leave me enough for my family, he might 
take all the rest there was in my honey 
house—about two tons. ‘‘ What, for noth- 
ing?’ he asked in surprise. ‘‘ For nothing 
for the honey,”’ I replied, ‘* but I shall take 
15 cents a pound for the trouble of gather- 
ing it. You would not ask me to ‘ work for 


nothing and board myself’ would you?’’ 
That was the last 1 ever heard of houey be- 
ing wanted by the land-owner; but that 
land-owner became a good customer. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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HOOD’S 




















The importance of purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for without pure blood 
you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and we ask you to try Hood’s 

. Sarsaparilla. It strengthens 
Peculiar and builds up the system, 
creates an appetite, and tones the digestion, 
while it eradicates disease. The peculiar 
combination, proportion, and preparation 
of the vegetable remedies used give to 
Hood's Sarsaparilla pecul- 
lar curative powers. No To Itself 
other medicineP*s3such areeord of wonderful 
cures. Hf you have made up your mind to 
buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla do not be induced to 
take any other instead. It is a Peculiar 
Medicine, and is worthy your confidence, 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





100 Doses One Dollar 
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PIANO*FORTES | 


GRACEFUL DESIGNS «« 
© MATHHLESS ‘TONE «« 





-PIANOS: 
C.C.BRIGGS &C2 ‘ 
5 APPLETON ST. BOSTON MASS. —) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ND: SQUARE: -6--UPRIGHT* 















SOLID ONSTRUCTION 4 
BEAUTIFUL FINISH, 








Water ! 


WATER ! 
EVERYWHERE ! 
“THE DAISY ” 


LOUBLE ACTING 


Well Pump 


Is THE 


wae Cheapest and Best 


Pump made for Deep 
or Shallow Wells. 
A child ean operate, 
producing a constant 
a:'d powerful stream 
of water, 

Has Brass-lined Cylinder and Plunger, which 
cannot rust or freeze up. Can be fitted for any 
depth weli without changing working parts. 
Ask your dealer for GOULDS PUMP, or wri e 
to us for circulars and p ices. 


THE COULDS MFC. CO., 
20-30 Ovid St., 60 Barclay S8t., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. | New York. 
ap7:3m 


0 000 AGENTS “Stir ovr 
j CAMPAIGN BIOGRAPHIES. 


Wil! be first out. Best, Cheapest, and go like 
wild fire. Secure territory at once. HUBBARD 
BROS., CHICAGO, ILL. ju2-tf 








af =. BUNT, 
Manufacturer of and Dealerin Everything Need- 
ed in the Apiary. Send for free price list before 
placing your orders and save money. 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED CHEAP. 





Address: Bell Branch, (near Detroit). Wayne 
Co., Mich. Reference: Editor FARMER. 
jzeow13t 





PATENT 


WHITMAN SAMERICUS 


The Best Cider and Wine Mill 
@ made. Will make 20 percent. more 
cider than any other. Geared out- 
wm side. Perfectly Adjustable. 
Prices as low as any first-class mill, 
Mfrs.of Hay Presses, Horse Powers 
Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters, Feed 
4Mills, etc. Send for circulars, 
WHITMAN AGR'L CO, St. Louis. Mo. 


FRESH FLOWER SEEDS. 


Six pacxets of choic2 flower seeds for 25c., 13 
for 5Jc., 31 for 31.00. Pansies, White Stocks and 
Verbenas, novelties of last season, 15¢c. per 
packet, three for 40e. Send for catalogue. 
Roots of perennials—Phlox, Delphiniums, 
Chinese Ponies, Roses, Day Lilies, Honey- 
suckle, Trumpet Vine, White an‘ Persian Lilacs, 
12 roots for $1.25. No vesetable seeds. Pre] 































MRs. M. A. FULLER 
Box 29", Fenton, Genesee Co., Mich. 


me 


City, Mich. 





t BESTE 
OUGH 

BST eek rae ee a Gice ( 

BEST PREPARATION EVER PRODUCED 

For Coughs, Hoarseness, Weak Lungs, Whooping 

Couzh, Dry, Hacking Coughs of long standing, and 

all Pronchial and Lung Affections. Try it. 


Warranted to Cure Consumptiva in its Eartier Stages. 
RAIL-ROAD |} Absolute Dominion over Pain— 


’ 





PAIN CURE if Will Cure Colic, Sore Throat, 
Croup, Frost Bites, Wounds, etc., in less time than any 
other medicine on earth. Guaranteed to Cure Rheumae 


tism and Neuralgia. Warranted by your druggist, 
25¢., 50c. and $1. For $1 we will send largest size of 
either Cure, express prepaid. Address 


Rail-Road Remedy Co., Box 372, Lincoin, Neb. 


YoU 

WEAR 
| of manufacturers. Weretail at wholesale prices 
Good pants to order$.00. Perfect fit and satisfaction 
guaranteed. It will pay you to send 4 cents in stamps 
for samples of cloths, tape ine and instructions. 


CHICAGO PANTS MFG. CO., 85 Dearborn St., Chicag@. 
mal9-3m 


FARM FOR SALE. 


A good chance to buy a first-rate farm of 247 
acres, mostly improved, one anda half miles 
from market. For particulars write to 


C. D. CASTLE, 


Bennington. Shiawassee Co., Mieh. 


1 for cheap and effective blasting of bould 


ers, stumps, Clay-banks, rollways, and ice. Tor- 
pedoes—for gas, salt, and artesian wells. Send 
for catalogue. If our dynamite is not kept in 
your locality, will give you special discount to 
ntroduce our goods at lowest manufacturing 
prices. Asax TorPEeDo & Dynamite Works, Bay 
ap7 :eowst 
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HORTHAND fr sss(srnet cae 
bs inail or personal 
ituations procured ail pupils when compet 
end for circular. W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego,NE 
j6-1tam12 
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arate ears 


™ 






Au sizes and widths, by us or any dealer in this line of 
goods. FREIGHT PAID. Information free. 
Write The MoMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCECO, 


N. Market and Ontario Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
jlé6eow13t 





The BUYERS’ GUIDE is 
issued March and Sept., 
each year. It is an ency- 
clopedia of useful infor- 
mation for all who pur- 
chase the luxuries or the 
necessities of life. We 
can clothe you and furnish you with 
all the necessary and unnecessary 
appliances to ride, walk, dance, sleep, 
eat, fish, hunt, work, go to church, 
or stay at home, and in various sizes, 
styles and quantities, Just figure out 
what is required to do all these things 
COMFORTABLY, and you can make a fair 
estimate of the value of the BUYERS’ 
GUIDE, which will be sent upon 
receipt of 10 cents to pay postage, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
111-114 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IL 


mri0-13t 
| rs! 
Wh I 
fora time and then have them return again. I 


en I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
mean a 

ical cure. I hive made the disease of FITS, EPIL- 
SY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
Warrant my remedy to cure the worst gases, Because 








others have failed is no reason for pot now_receiving & 

cure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle 

of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 

H, G. ROOT, si, C., 183 Peari st. New York 
n21-26t 





wanTep-| EX AS-wantep 


We have several bodies of Farming Land in 
Northwest Texas, with rith and productive 
soil. We wish to arrange with responsible par- 
ties to make a business of settling these lands 
with a substantial class of settlers. We must be 
satisfied with the charac er and responsibility 
of parties with whom we contract. Fo* further 
information sddress MEADE & BOMAK, 
Real Estate and Investment Brokers, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. mail2:1m 





OR SALE—Eight Hundred and Forty Acres 
of Land in one tract—forty miles from 
Petersburg, Virginia, and 15 miles from R. Road. 
One half land cleared, balance heavily wooded. 
Soil adapted to growth of wheat, tobacco and 
corn. Fine grazing land and most excellent 
ranges for stock. Well watered—two unfailing 
streams running through the farm and one 
skirting its boundary. Improvements—large 
dwelling, 10 rooms, outhouses and offices, &c., 
&c. Fruit abundant, location exceedingly 
healthy, mill and churches convenient and 
society unexceptionable. Game plentiful—deer, 
turkey, quail, etc. Land to be sold to settle up 
an estaie. May be bough for one-halfits value. 
Address JOIN H. LEWIS, Executor, care DR. 
JNO. H. CLAIBORNE, Petersburg, Va. 
aprs-6t 
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* THE STANDARD 
\ i BERRY PACKAGEOF THE 
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MOWERS FRIEND 


MADE OF EMERY 


I TE KN IF E. the machine. Farmers buy them 
CLEMEN 


@. sight. Samples by mail, soc. CO. 
$y Weat Madison Street, Chicago’ Illinois. situs ¢ 
















THE DINGEE & CORED 0° 


ROSES 


ALL ‘VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 









, Ni 
mums, & or WONDERFUL ORNAM 
VECETABLES., Beerything sent 
points, We offer ol +4 


FRING Secs STERLING HOVELT easy 
erieurinarg res wes 


wish to t anything, 
pF neds waRD CO. 
ROSE i AWERE, W : Chester Co., Pa. 


joeow10t ei 
TEXAS LAN 


Ne aaa 
5.060,000 acres best agricul- 
Address GODLEY & 


ras Om frasing lee for sale. 
Gh to 88 » Day. Samples worth $150, FRB. 








ER, Dallas,Tex. 
ander horse's feet. Brewster’ 
Ratety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich 


t to know allabout the Garden, 
F Yorest PETER HENDERSON & Cas 35 
and 37 Courtland St., New York. mi7 


DY, 8ook-keeping, Business Forms 
HOME east * Arithmetic, Shorthand, e 














} ht by MAIL. Circulars ‘ 
RY ‘ a 'srekrrows, Buffalo, N. ' 
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EVERY FARMER 


His Own Blacksmith ff 


ALL ODD JOBS CAN BE DONE. ¢ 
SAVING TIME AND MONEY. 


$45 WORTH OF TOOLS FOR $20 


AND THIS PAPER ONE YEAR FREE. 





These Tools are all of the best quality,and with 
them any farmer can soon accustom himself to do» 
ing all odd jobs. Small farmers will save the cosé 
of the kit every year, and large ones will save ma: 
times the price. The Tools included are suffici 
to do most jobs, or with them other Tools wanted 
can be made. 





This Forge wil) heat 13-inch round ironto welé& 
ing heat. 





By removing the shipping bolt the vise can be 
turned at a quarter angle, or detached entirely, 
leaving the face of the anvilclear. A steel Hardie 
is included. 


DRILL ATTACHMENT TO ANVIL AND VISE, 





This can be used in any vise, or separately abou 
machinery. 2 Drill Points included. af 


2 LBS. STEEL HAMMER AND HANDLE. 








S TONGS. 
s ~ _— 











WOOSTENHOLM FARRIERS’ KNIFE, 





9-oz. SHOEING HAMMER, 








One 12-inch Rasp. One 12-inch File 


Anvil & Vise an’ Tools boxed 
ses agwill'weigh about 10 ill be fon 
warded to any of our subscribers from Chicago b 
Freight upon receipt of $20. No Farmer = 


: don’t let this opportunity to get 
to be without them | dont ire ‘at leas aan balf price 


pass. 


year. Address 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 
Detroit. Nich. 
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23 A magne, Moreton 
































































































































































































THR MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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MICHIGAN FARME 


STATE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE. 


GIBBONS BROTHERS 


— SUCOESSORS TO — 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS. Publishers. 
Nos. 40 and 42 West Larned St., 


DETROIT, MIOH. 





Eastern Office: 21 Park Row, New York, 
P. B. BROMFIELD, M’gr. 





*,* Subscribers remitting money to thts office 
would confer a favor by having their letters reg- 
fetered, or by procuring a money order, other- 
wise we cannot be responsible for the money. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Subscribers wishing the address of the Farm- 
zu changed must give us the name of the Post- 
effice to which the paper is now being sent as 
well as the one they wish to have it sent to. In 
writing for a change of address all that is neces- 
gary to say is: Change the address on MICHIGAN 
Fauxurr from —~ Postoffice to —— Postoffice. 

your name in full, 











DETROIT, SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1888. 








This Paper is Entered at the Detrott Poast- 
afice as second class matter. 








SLOCK SALES IN MICHIGAN. 





Sshedule of Dates Claimed and Place 


Where Held. 


Below we give the dates at which sales of 
thoroughbred stock will be held in this 
State, so far as we have been notified. 
Stockmen who intend holding sales this 
spring should send in dates at once. 


JUNE 5S—D. Henning, Wheatfield, Calhoun 
Co., Shorthorn and Hereford cattle. 

@UNE 7—W.E. Boyden and Wm. Ball, Delhi 
Mills. Shorthorn cattle. 











The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week amounted to 37,675 bu., against 
2,283 bu. the previous week, and 98,601 
bu. for corresponding week in 1887. Ship- 
ments fer the week were 53,217 against 
120,450 bu.the previous week and 121,915 bu. 
the corresponding week in 1887. The stocks 
ef wheat now held in this city amount to | 
$21,760 pu., against 349,315 bu. last week | 
and 297,461 bu. at the corresponding date 
in 1887. The visible supply of this grain on 
May 26 was 27,662,165 bu. against 29,022,- 
228 the previous week, and 43,212,520 
for the corresponding week in 1887. This 
shows a decrease from the amount reported 
tae previous week of 1,359,763 bushels. As 
compared with a year ago the visible sup- 
ply shows a decrease of 15,550,055 bu. 

The market has been less active, irregular 
and generally lower. Values on both spot 
and futures show a decline of 4@lic since 
a week ago. Spot wheat is stronger than 
futures, and No. 1 white, from its scarcity, 
commands a large premium. All! domestic 
markets are lower than a week ago, the re- 
sult of holders getting scared at the heavy 
rains in the west, which were reported to 
have greatly improved crop prospects. The 
demand for export bas been fair, but foreign 
markets have been dull and weak for the 
past few days. 

The following table exhibits the daily clos- 
ing prices of spot wheatin this market from 
May 10th to June Ist, inclusive: 


No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 
White. Red. Red. 
ST Meicssensssvhives 8944 894 
a eee O4 93% 
ae eee 95 WY 
Fs iiceien esecns 7 9% 
ae eae 96% 5 
2 | aE 1 00 7 
“ eS _— 7 
5 See 99 96% 
aie Sree 98% 9% 
<a ee B% RY 
aa eee G% 92 
a eee 96 92 
©... ces pevevavsens 98 9% 
* S.. Gs 94% 
a eee 96% 92% 
“ 28. a Ry 
“4 | _ PE OTR 97% 91% 
A are oat aoe 
Me .  Bidcesecovevcoes: 96% 91 _— 
py epee 96% 91% ie: 


For No. 2 red the closing prices on th 
various deals each day of the past week 
were as follows: 


June. July. Ang. 

0 EE Se 92% 91% 0% 
Monday ... 2 91% 90% 
BY oc ccesccese R% 90 89% 
CS Ere lets = es 
|e eee 91 9% 89% 

iene eit aie 91% 9% 895% 


Referring to the wheat market the Cin- 
cinnati Price Current of last week says: 
** Ultimately, with the clearing up of the 
surplus of the outgoing crop, and the prom- 
ised deficiency of the incoming one, we re- 
gard it likely that values for wheat will, on 
merit, under an adjustment of buying mar- 
kets, rule as high as they have recently been 
pitched, or even higher.’’ Which is the 
position the FARMER has maintained for a 
number of weeks. 

California crop news has not improved 
much. The outlook favors a crop of 75 per 
eent of an average. 

A good maby reports are appearing in the 
da ily press announcing a wonderful improve- 
ment in the crop prospects of the winter wheat 
States since the recent rains. Undoubtedly 
they have been very beneficial in saving 
w hat was left of the growing crop. But the 
plants killed out could not be benefitted by 
any amount of rainfall, and that was the 
trouble with the crup in the winter wheat 
belt. 

It is claimed that wheat can be shipped 
all the way from Chicago to Liverpool for 
6c per bushel. And that is what is raising 
sheol with the British wheat growers. 

The export demand is improving, and this 
fact has braced up the eastern markets to 
some extent. 

The shipments of wheat from India to 
Great Britain and the Continent of Europe 
are increasing. The advance in prices has 
brought out considerable supplies, but this 
is not regarded as an indication that the 
crop in that country is larger than usual. 

The following table shows the quantity 


WHEAT. | 
| 
| 


at 425,765,118 bushels, with a maximum of 
512,763,900 bushels in 1884, anda minimum 
of 389,356,500 bushels in 1876. 
age net export in eleven years is said to 
have been 180,929,318 bushels. The aver- 
age home supply for all purposes for eleven 


the United States, Canada, and on passage 
to Great Britain and the Continent of Eu- 


In passege for United Kingdom...... 17,736,000 
On passage for Continent of Europe. 


—- ——— 


The estimated receipts of foreign and 
home-grown wheat in the Euglish markets 
during the week ending May 19 were 
885,000 bu. less than the estimated 
consumption; and for the eight weeks end- 
ing May 5 the receipts are estimated to 
have been 4,297,912 bu. less than the con- 
sumption. The receipts show a decrease 
of 3,192,848 bu. as compared with the cor- 
responding eight weeks in 1887. 


week ending May 19, 1888, as per special 
cable to the New York Produce Exchange, 
aggregated 1,140,000 bu., of which 500,000 
was for the United Kingdom and 640,- 
000 to the Continent. The shipments for 


1,240,000 bushels, of which 440,000 went 
to the United Kingdom and 440,000 to 
the Continent. The total shipments from 
April 1, 1888, which was the beginning 
of the crop year, to May 19, 1888, have 
been 5,300,000 bu., including 1,700,000 bu. 
to the United Kingdom, 3,600,000 to the 
Continent. The wheat on passage from 
India May 8 was estimated at 2,272,000 bu. 
One year ago the quantity was 3,112,000 bu. 

The Liverpool market on Friday ,was 
quoted flat with light demand. Quotations 
for American wheat are as follows: No. 2 
winter, 6s. 8d.@6s. 9d. per cental; No. 2 
spring, 6s. S8d.@6s. 9d.; California No. 1) 
68.8 d@6s. 10d. 


—_——4 6 »—__—. 


CORN AND OATS. 


es 


CORN. 


The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week were 51,878 bu., against 19,026 bu. 
the previous week, and 6,169 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1887. Shipments for 
the week were 27,088 bu., against 9,199 bu. 
the previous week, and 10,914 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1887. The visible 
| supply of corn in the country on May 19 
| amounted to 8,268,960 bu. against 6,960,049 
| bu. the previous week, and 13,073,611 bu. 
at the same date in 1887. The visible supply 
shows an increase during the week indicated 
| of 1,309,911 bu. The stocks now held in this 
city amount to 42,983 bu. against 22,567 bu. 
last week, and 11,042 bu. at the corres- 
responding datein 1887. Ascompared with 
ayear ago the visible supply showsa de- 
crease Of 4,804,651 bu. Corn is again 

lower, partly the result of very large re- 
| ceipts at Chicago from southern Illinois. 
| and the consequent decline in prices there. 
The Chicago Tribune in commenting upon 
the fact, says: 

‘*The largeness of the recent receipts of 
corn in this city, and the great improve- 
ment in the inspection are both due to the 
fact that the high price has brought out a 
great deal of o.¢ corn. A considerable pro- 
portion of that arriving last week was saved 
over from the crops of two and three years 
ago. It has come from the southern half of 
this State, and the men who sent it are to 
be congratulated on their good fortune in 
obtaining for it much better prices than 


seemed probable at the time they put it into 
the cribs.’’ 


Quotations in this market are 561<e for 
No. 2 mixed 563¢c for No. 2 yellow, and 56c 
for No. 2 white. Receipts at this point 
have increased, but as the shipping de- 
mand is also increasing, stocks held here 
are not accumulating to any extent. At 
Chicago prices have dropped fully as much 
as here, but yesterday the tone of the trade 
seemed to be improving. We look for 
fluctuations in the market to follow every 
change in the weather, as anything un- 
favorable to the growing crop would make 
sellers very cautious with stocks as low as 
they are at present. Present indications 
are favorable for a good crop, as the recent 
rains have been very timely. Latest quo- 
tations in the Chicago market were 553, @ 
553¢¢ for No. 2 spot, 55%¢c for June delivery, 
56c for July, and 56c for August. 

The Liverpool market on Thursday was 
steady but values were lower. The following 
are the latest cable quotations from Liver- 
pool: Spot mixed, 5s. 5d. per cental; 
May delivery, 5s. 334 d., and June 5s. 144d. 

OATS. 

The receipts at tuis point for the week were 
40,474 bu., against 25,173 bu. the previous 
week, and 18,460 bu. for the corresponding 
week last year. The shipments for the week 
were 5,764 bu., against 4,014 bu. the previ- 
ous week, and 1,006 bu. for same week in 
1887. Thevisible supply of this grain on 
May 26 was 5,002,811 bu., against 4,518,697 
bu. the previous week, and 3,750,268 at the 
corresponding date in 1887. ‘The visible 
supply shows an increase of 484,114 bu. 
for the week indicated. Stocks held in 
store here amount to 46,992 bu., against 
32,920. bu. the previous week, and 31,842 
bu. at the corresponding date in 1887. Oats 
have declined 4@1c since a week ago, but 
the market appears to have steadied again, 
and may now be able to maintain present 
values. Receipts have been quite large for 
the season, and we note that stocks have ac- 
cumulated to some extent. Now that pas- 
tures have become good farmers are inclined 








i 


values are also lower but the market 
appeared to be stronger yesterday. Latest 
quotations in that market yesterday were as 
follows: Spot No. 2 mixed, 343¢c; June 
delivery, 34}¢c; July, 34}¢c; August, 28¢c. 
The New York market was more active 
yesterday, with prices higher than the day 
previous, and about the same figures 
on spot as a week ago. Quota- 
tions in that market are as follows: 
No. white, 43}¢@44}¢c; No. 3 white, 421 
@48c; No. 2 mixed, 38@38}¢c. In futures 
No. 2 mixed for June sold at 38c, and July 
at 38@38%c. Western sold at 42@48c for 
white, and 36@40c for mixed. 


THE average wheat crop for the United 
States from 1876 to 1886 has been estimated 





The aver- 


Shipments of wheat from India for the 


the previous week, as cabled, amounted to 


- State factory, full cream, colored..... 8 
to sell any surplus grain, and this with the | state factory, full eream, “a. eee 
tate TactOry, GOOd.........-scseeseess 8 8% 
advance in prices, has caused this increase | 311'¢ factors, eoaium grades cream ne ie 
in receipts. Quotations in this market are Syate fastory ordinary .... piuscesecec’ Te Te 
39¢ per bu. for No. 2 white, 36¢ for No. 2] state factory, mediums sco BRO OK 
mixed, and 88c for light mixed. ‘There | S:ate factory, full skims.............. @5 
ED ME ER ckdan’ osesdcatiocactese 8 @ 
is no speculative demand. At Chicago | Ohio flats, ordinary......... . %@T% 


new cheese. 


says the cheese market has continued 
weaker in all directions, and values have a 
decided downward tendency, and remarks: 


at Peterborough the same day the market 
went at 8c. There was no business of 
moment here, but it is safe to say that 83c 
is the outside, and it would be difficult to 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





rope: BUTTER. 
Bushels. 
Visible supply....... ......cc sees eee: 20,271,7 The market has been on the down grade 


2, 1888....+.0 50 359,771 
Total previous week? sco: 51,117,380 | dairy packages have sold at 14@15¢ per 
be A ery EBD vas erases ses tee pyr Ib., with extra selections a cent or two 


higher, 


declined, and is now quoted at 17@18c. 


chasers at 30c. 


present. 


tion, and sales are chiefly in small lots. 


lowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota do, 16@ 
17c; fair to good do, 18@16c; fancy dairies, 
14@15c; fine do, 14c; roll butter, 12@13c. 


from heavy receipts and values are weak, 


Daily Bulletin says of the market: 
‘* Receipts are very liberal, and though 


little of it but what requires immediate use, 
possessing very little keeping quality, and 


very little object, and most any offer within 
bounds of reason is quickly taken. 


open market 20c is certainly the very top, 


up. Advices from E'gin quote that mar- 
ket at 18c, and though 20c is occasionally 
reached for special makes, it is extreme, 
with really fine goods offering at 19c. 
Western, other than Elgin. is not quotable 
above 19¢c for fancy; while fine lines are 
urging at every opportunity at 18c, and 
really good lots obtainable at 16@17c, and 
defective still lower. State dairy is plenty, 
and 19c about top for selected half-tubs; 
while fine lines are seeking buyers at 18c. 
Imitation creamery, western dairy and 
factory increasing in supply and ruling very 
dull and weak, with quotations certainly 
full high.”’ 


Quotations in that market yesterday were 


as follows: 


BASTERN STOCK. 


Creamery, State, pails, fancy........ 20 @ 
Creamery, State, tubs, fancy....... 19 @2 
ie” eee eee 18 @ 
RIE OIL. Scu eds saeneccbees snes 164@17% 
so. Se Se rere re 15 @16 
State dairy, tubs, fancy.... .......... 19 @ 
State dairy. tubs, good............... 18 @ 
State aairy, tubs, Tale... ...200 veccece 16 @17 
State dairy, Welsh, tubs, prime...... 18 @ 
State dairy, Welsh, tubs, fair to good 16 @l17 
WESTERN STOCK. 
Western Creamery, fancy............ 19 @ 
Creamery, Elgio,fancy............ .. 19 @20 
Western imitation creamery, choice. 16%@17 
Western do, good to prime........... 15 @16 
MUMIA MEIN s TEIDD s 0 5.060 6060 ccceasece 16 @ 
Western dairy, good.......: Fciesh'conse 15 @15% 
Western dairy, ordinary............. 13 @l4 
Western factory, fancy............... 15 @ 
Western factory, current make, 
Se ree 14 @14% 
Western factory, ordinary........... 13 @13% 


The exports of butter from Atlantic ports 
for the week ending May 19 were 85,089 
lbs, against 128,731 the previous week, and 
104,484 for the corresponding week in 1887. 
CHEESE. 


Business is confined nearly altogether to 
new cheese, which is in good supply. 
Values have, as usual at this season, 
declined considerably. Quotatious now 
range as follows: Michigan full creams, 10 
@10}%e; NewYork, 104¢@11c; Ohio, 91, 
@10c; Ohio three-quarter skims, 9@9c; 
skims, 5@7c. These are jobbers’ prices, 
which are }¢@1ic above those paid the fac- 
tories. The pastures are in excellent condi- 
tion all over the State, and the make will be 
large for the coming six weeks, especially 
as butter has declined so sharply. At Chi- 
cago the market has remained nearly sta- 
tionary for more than a week, with a fair 
demand at about steady prices. lew skims 
are coming in, and with large buyers hold- 
ing off, awaiting increased supplies of 
creams, the market cuntinues quiet at quo- 
tations: New full creams, cheddars, 84¢@ 
8%c per lb.; do flats, 9c; do Young Ameri- 
ca, 9@9%c; poor to choice skims, 2@5c; 
brick cheese, 12@138c. Old full creams quo- 
table at 14¢@2c higher than above. The 
New York market has also declined, and 
now appears to have about touched bottom. 
The Daily Bulletin says of the market: 


‘The conditions remain much the same, 
except that alittle more stock has been 
changing hands. The former outside figure, 
which was really «nly an asking -price, has 
been abandoned, «nd 8%c is now about all 
asked for the best, and some very good un- 
der-priced stock has been picked up at 8@ 
8c. The concession has been reasonably 
satisfactory to shippers having orders in 
hand, but does not stir up any enthusiasm, 
and business generally retains the same 
slow, unsatisfactory appearance so common 
thus far this season. The combination fac- 
tories sold at 844@8%c. One phase of the 
market is the annual story about the quality 
showing a mixture of hay and grass condi- 
tions, and it is probably a little more marked 
now, Owing to the state of the trade ; but as 
a matter of fact ihe stock is not in such bad 
order as to afford other than an additional 
excuse for indifferent negotiation, and pro- 
bably would not be thought of were orders 
from abroad more piomising.’’ 


On new cheese quotations there yesterday 


were as follows: 
NEW CHEESE. 





The receipts of cheese in New York for 
the week ending May 26 were 27,246 
boxes, against 21,192 the previous week, 
and 28,644 boxes the corresponding week 
in 1887. The exports from all Atlantic 
ports for the same week were 770,471 Ibs., 
against 1,421,941 lbs. the previous week, 
and 1,392,103 lbs, the corresponding week in 
1887, 

The Liverpool market on Friday was 
quoted lower for new American colored at 
45s. Od. per cwt., and dull for American 
white at 45s. Od. These quotations are for 


64 





OTHE Montreal Gazette of Wednesday 


‘The cable gave way another 1s, to 46s, while 








of wheat ‘‘in sight” at the dates named, in 


years has been 294,835,800 pushels. 


make it. 


We quote 84 @ 8c,” 


all week, and even at the decline noted no 
one appears to be anxious to buy. Good 


The lower grades appear to be en- 
tirely neglected since fresh grass butter has 
been in good supply. Creamery has also 
A 
good deal of choice butter goes direct to 
consumers at 25c per lb., both of dairy and 
creamery, and some of the latter finds pur- 
It is likely the market will 
rule weak for some time, as the receipts 
Seem to be in advance of the demand at 
At Chicago butter is reported to 
be moving out slowly and the feeling weak, 
with buyers talking 17¢ for choice creamery 
in lines, though it will bring more in a 
small way. Shippers are acting with cau- 


Quotations there yesterday were as follows: 
Fancy Elgin creameries, 18c per Ib.; fine 


The New York market is also suffering 


irregular and working toa lower range. The 


quality is gradually improving, still very 


will not stand up in warm weather, such as 
we are having to-day; and holders, there- 
fore, are so anxious to sell that prices are of 


State 
creamery pails are very plenty, and on the 


and urging for sale at that without cleaning 





WOOL. ' 


__ 


cessions in value to move stocks. 


prices. 


done. 


part of the purchasers, 


this State comes upon the market. Refer- 


Bulletin says: 
** All idea of a short clip has gone. 


be the largest for five years. 


wool there. 


about 1,000,000 pounds less. 


similar state of affairs. 
our last report. 
that the sheep have come forward well, 
large. 


show a large shrinkaye. 
market has continued quiet.’’ 


received, says: 
‘*There is no improvement. 





concessions, 
as follows: 


tra, 26@27c; fine and medium Wyoming, 


California spring held at 21c, pulled wools, 
changed. 


them to obtain customers.”’ 


very light. 
tivity on account of their low prices. 


them is apparently less active; but as stocks 
are light and not of a high character, buyers 
may be waiting for something better when 
the new clip begins to arrive. In comment- 
ing upon the situation the U. 8S, Heonomist 
Says: 

‘*All the Montevideo, Australian and 
Cape wools here have been bought for ship- 
ment to Europe and Canada on speculative 
account. Some 650,000 pounds of Monte- 
video have been taken for Antwerp. What 
does this mean? It means that the South 
American clip has been decreasing for three 
years, and that wool is higher at Antwerp 
than here. Of Australian some 140,000 
pounds or more have been bought here for 
transhipment, and we believe a much larger 
quantity from Boston. All the little lots of 
Cape to be had have been going to Canada, 
and presently we shall enter the clipping 
season of 1888 with little or no stock of 
native or foreign on hand, and yet all mar- 
kets are devoid of animation simply through 
the action of Congress. 

‘In Texas we notice the first large sale of 
the new Spring clip last week, and this 
week we have to note the sale of the Cal- 
laghan clip of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds on the ranche for a New York 
firm at 14@15 cents, the last figure includes 
cost of buying. 

‘* These denote the first movement on the 
ranches. It is not many years ago when 
these same wools brought 22 cents on the 
ranches, and the farmers who this year lose 
seven and eight cents a pound on their wools, 
will receive Mr. Mills back from Congress, 
with curses rather than blessings.”’ 


The Pailadelphia market is apparently in 
about the same position as those of Boston 
and New York. The Record says in its 
review of the market: 


‘*The wool market continues very dull 
and values are tending downward, Most 
descriptions are 1 to 2c lower than they 
were at the close of last month, but buyers 
are not any more disposed to take hold at 
this decline than they were before. They 
are buying only for actual wants. Stocks 
are very light, but demand is so small that 
no scarcity is complained of in any quarter. 
The shearing of new wools has been de. 
Jayed by the cold, wet weather, and as yet 
little has been done at any point. New St. 
Louis, throwing off one-fourth combing wool, 
is offered at-224¢c on cars in that market, but 
dealers are reluctant to operate on that 
basis. Kentucky and Virginia new clips 
are quoted firm at 25c, but we hear of no 
purchases to come here at that rate, although 
a few lots have been reported sold to in- 
terior mills. At San Antonio, Texas, 
wools are piling up for want ot buyers at 
current asking prices. Dealers and com- 
mission men are disposed to discount the 
possipility of free wool and are figuring to 
buy or make advances on a basis of the 
scoured cost of competing grades in Lon- 
don. Some, however, concede the pro- 
bability of an advance in foreign prices 
under the stimulus of the demand that would 
spring up in the event of the passage of the 
Mills bill, and are willing to pay a little 
more than present foreign cost would war- 
rant. All insist, however, upon the neces- 
sity of getting new wools at lower rates 
than growers are likely to accept at the 
start of the season at least, and the new 
wools are therefore likely to come on the 
market very slowly.” 


The second series of London colonial 
wool sales closed at a half penny ad- 
yance on all grades above the January-Feb- 
ruary rates. The advance was more es- 
pecially noted on the better descriptions, 
and was helped by the belief that the free 
wool bill now before Congress would be 
passed. Those dealers who speculated on 
that belief may be badly left when the out- 
come is reached. 

Late advices from San Francisco report 
the accumulations large, stocks being placed 
at 9,000,000 pounds. Some transactions 
have taken place, heavy selling at 10 to 12 
cents, and the better grades at 14 to 15 
cents. Anything above the latter figure is 
for fancy lots. 

The following is a record of prices made 
up from actual sales in the eastern markets: 
Ohio XX and above, 29c; Ohio XX, 29¢; 
Ohio X, 274¢@28c; Ohio No. 1, 383@34c; 
Michigan X, 2634@27%c; Michigan No. 1, 
80@382c; Ohio delaine, 30@82c; Michi- 
gan delaine, 28@29c; Ohio unwashed and 
unmerchantable, 18@21c; Michigan do., 17 
@20c; No. 1 Ohio combing, washed, 








The dullness in the Eastern markets con- 
tinaes, only in a more pronounced way than 
ever. Sales are light, and generally at con- 
Holders 
appear anxious to get rid of all surplus stock 
as s00n a8 possible, and while the bulk of 
the stocks held are generally below grade, 
the best lots having been picked out, deal- 
ers are Offering them at extremely low 


Reports from those districts in which 
shearing has been done or is in progress, 
show that farmers are holding their clips 
considerably above the range of values pre- 
vailing in the seaboard cities, and as a con- 
sequence very little buying has yet been 
Where sales have been made, not- 
ably in Texas, prices paid have been above 
those ruling in Boston and New York, and 
the trade journals are crying out against 
what they declare to be rank folly on the 
The farmers of 
Ohio and Michigan are not yet ready to sell, 
and it is just as well that they are not, as 
we hope to see the incubus of prospective 
free wool done away with before the clip of 


ring to the outlook the Boston (¢ ommercial 


Some 
good judges believe that the clip of 1888 will 
There may be, 
and in fact probably will be, a little shortage 
in Ohio, but there is a large amount of old 
From Texas it is reported that 
a large number of sheep have been killed 
for mutton, and the amount to come to the 
San Antonio market this year is figured at 
In the territor- 
ies the clip will unquestionably be larger, as 
may be seen from the fact that the average 
of lambing in Montana is 90 per cent. and 
returns from the other territories indicate a 
Reports from Texas 
do not show any material difference since 
There is not much informa- 
tion as to the Territory wools other than 


lambing has been large and the clip will be 
Toe wools will be heavy and will 
In California the 


A dispatch from the Boston market just 


Values rule 
in favor of buyers, who wi!l only operate at 

Quotations nominally range 
Ohio and Pennsylvania extra 
fleeces, 28c; do XX, 29@380c; Michigan ex- 


18@20c; new territory scoured, 51¢; choice 
26@33c; extra, 25@28c; other grades un- 


These prices, however, are not 
always obtained, and sellers are shading 


At New York the movement of stock is 
Fine fleeces showed some ac. 
Me- 
dium wools are weak and the demand for 


85c; do Michigan, 33@385c; Kentucky 
and Indiana %-blood combing, 26c; do 
44-blood combing, 24@25c; Missouri and 
Illinois 3¢-blood combing, 24@25c; do 14- 
blood combing, 23@24c; Texas fine, 12 
months, 17@ 18c, do 6 to 8 months, 14@15c; 
do medium, 12 months, 20@22c; do 6 to 8 
months, 18@20c; do fall fine, 13@15e; do 
medium, 15@16c; do heavy, 3@5c less; 
Georgia, 26c; California northern spring 
free, 18@19c; Middle Co. spring, 16 
@1%c: Southern spring, 11@14¢c; California 
burry and defective, 10@11c; 
combing, 35@41c; do cross-bred, 836@40c; 
do clothing, 883@36e; Cape, 25@27c; Eng- 
lish 4 to 3¢ blood, 34@37c. 
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DAIRY SCHOOLS IN EUROPE, 








From Our Paris Correspondent. 
Paris, May 5, 1888. 
In my last letter I alluded to the intention 


assuming, to found a Central Training 
Dairy School. A decision has just appeared 
from the Minister of Agriculture, selecting 
Besancon as the place for that establish- 
ment. The school will be in proximity to 
the Faculty of Sciences, so as to have the 
advantages of a vast chemical laboratory, 
and it will bein the midst of districts where 
co operative milk and cheese societies 
abound. The school will be at once theo- 
retical and practical ; will give full informa- 
tion on all subjects coming within its 
aims, and will further control the quality of 
milks. Agents will be not only sent to 
study the industrial working up of milk in 
all iis branches, in those countries reputed 
for milk specialties, but such agents will be 
kept too, constantly on the road. They will 
be like bees, ever searching for food for the 
hive. These agents, on their return, will 
become practical instructors. They will be 
specially charged to note the influence of 
race of cattle, of food, of feeding, as influ- 
encing systems of dairy management. 
France imports large quantities of ‘* Ches- 
ter’? and ‘‘Chedder’’ cheese from Canada, 
the States and Holland, and which sells 
from 1}¢ fr. to 2 fr. per lb. The same 
remarks apply to the Gruyere, or Emmenthay 
type of cheese made in Switzerland. The 
out-put of the Central Training Dairy 
School will be wholly to tap this foreign 
cheese trade. There isan enormous con- 
sumption of cheese among the humbler 
classes in France, whose means do not 
permit them even to think of buying meat. 
They have the monster skim milk Cantal 
cheese to fall back upon. Of course the soft 
cheeses are only for the well-to-do classes. 
It is contemplated to manufacture “lard 
cheese ;’’? that mixture, if well prepared, 
would hit the wants of lean purses. 
Since dairy schools are the order of the 
day, that of Paeselez-Meinersen, near Lune- 
burg, in Germany, merits notice. It was 
opened in 1884 and accomodates only seven 


dairy, school, household management, and 
the kitchen and flower gardens. The school- 
ing is confined to the three R’s—reading, 
writing and arithmetic, the latter with 
special reference to keeping simple accounts; 
the flower and kitchen garden, in the light 
work of which they take part, is limited to 
cottage and farming wants; the housekeep- 
ing is in greatar part restricted to that 
‘*heart of the house ’’—the kitchen. For 
the dairy the girls have to assist in all the 
processes of butter and cheese-making; to 
keep a register of the yield of each cow, and 
to test samples of the milk. The director 
gives evéry theoretical explanation required. 
The school manipulates 66 gallons of milk 
daily; some is purchased by contract from 
farmers. The Laval hand separator is in 
use. From time to time the Swartz and 
Holstein butter systems are tried. Since 
the adoption of the hand separator, more 
butter and of a superior quality, has been 
obtained as compared with older methods. 
The experience of M. Hasselmann respect- 
ing the utilization of the skim milk is im- 
portant. He considers it is very suitabie 
for making into cheese, but it is above all, 
excellent for feeding calves. He shows by 
his books that when skim milk is made into 
cheese or employed for hog-fatting, it is not 
so remunerative as when given to calves. 
His plan is to give calves uncreamed milk 
daily, fresh and pure; on their being able 
to consume their five quarts, he supplies 
them with as much unskimmed milk as they 
can take. In the course of eight or ten 
weeks they are fattened, not very fat exact- 
ly, but ‘* fleshy,’? which ought to be the aim 
of intelligent fatting. He does not believe 
in the theory that to obtain whiteness of 
flesh, feeding on whole milk is essential. 
He maintains that the aptitude for white- 
ness is inherited by tne calf from its mother 
—is dependent on race and the kind of 
food given to the cow. M. Hasselmann has 
tried every variety of substitute for milkin 
the rearing and fattening of calves and con- 
cludes substitutes are of little utility, but 
often quite the contrary, as they can prove a 
danger. 
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Our Paris correspondent says that the 
French Minister of Agriculture has just 
established a practical School of ‘‘Avicul- 
ture”? This isa noun of multitude, and 
means the breeding and rearing of poultry; 
their fatting and artificial hatching; the 
management of eggs, their preservation and 
preparation for market, and the most 
advantageous races of poultry. Tne period 
of residence at the school is limited to three 
months: the fee, 350 fr., board, evc., included. 
The school is situated at Houdan, in the 
Seine and Oise department, a region famous 
for its races of barn door poultry. The 
male and female pupils are alternately 
received every three months. 
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WHAT TO Do and How to be Happy while 
Doing It, isthe ample title of a new book from 
the prolific pen of A. I. Root, of Medina, O., 
already well known through his contributions 
to apicultural literature. Mr. Root has suc- 
ceeded in compiling a pamphlet of 180 pages, 
in which in a pleasantly personal fashion he 
advocates bee-keeping, market gardening, 
and poultry raising as the ‘** What to Do,”’ and 
an earnest purpose, honest endeavor, per- 
sistence and hard work as the way to be 
happy in earning a living. There is a great 
deal of extraneous matter which the man who 
‘*means business ”’ will wish to ** skip,’”’ buta 
good many useful suggestions are incorpor- 
ated. Paper covers: 60 cents. 





Cutworms are reported to be damaging the 


Australia 


of the French government, in presence of 
the importance that the milk industries are 


girls. M. Hasselmann is the director The 4 #8sistance could be rendered, on the 3vth 
. "ult. 
pupils follow four sections of work: The 
Mrs. Robert Peterson, of Thomastown, 


ohh e robbery com:ritted at Brooklyn, Jack- 


son County, and served by Deputy Sheriff Ly- 

an. 
await train time, and granted him an inter- 
view with his wife and sister, locking the door 
on the trio. 


tical outlook is brightening. 
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some purchases, 








NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 
throughout the Stute. 


ciety meets at Lansing June 12—13. 


self last week. 


wee Co., this spring. 


cireus fleeced the greenhorns at Dundee i 
great shape last week. 


hand for this summer. 
on 125 acres of potatoes. 


The first orchard in the vicinity of Gran 
Rapids was set out in 1834, and still bears to 
erably fair crops of fruit. 


A sanitary convention under the auspice 


Manistee June 5th and 6th. 


shower at Coldwater on the 27th ult., th 
heaviest fail in many years. 


Wm. Whitehead, 


the 29th. 
fit. 


Canada was in session at Grand Rapids las 
week. 


along the G.R. & I.and C. & W. M. railroad 
died last week. 


for human food. 


vicinity this season. 


built at Bay View this summer. This pleas 


Michigan's Chautauqua. 


A cold storage house just built at Hudson 
will hold 300 tons of ice, and has a storage 
capacity for 116,000 dozen of eggs, besides 
ample room for fruits, poultry, &c. 


Ash. Smith, carpenter, fell from the fifth 
story of the Battie Creek Sanitarium last 
week. A tree broke his fall and he will recover 
from his injuries, which were slight. 


The three-year-old child of Robert Somer- 
ville, of Centra) Lake, choked in the attempt 
to swallow a large raw bean, and died before 


Saginaw County, was kicked and trampled 
upon by a vicious cow she attempted to milk, 
and received injuries which will probably 
prove fatal. 


The steady growth of the attendance at the 
Michigan Military Academy at Orchard Lake 
has necessitated more room, and a large 
three-story brick addition to the barracks is 
now in course of erection. 


It is stated that though the game laws pro- 
tect the deer in the northern part of the State 
from hunters, the wolves are not restrained 
by the statues of the State of Michigan, and 
that the slaughter by them during winter is 
as great as by dogs and guns. 


Wright & Ketchum, the big lumbering firm 
doing business in Midiand and Gladwin coun- 
ties, having cutall their standing pine, have 
sold their logging raijroad and locomotive and 
cars, and will move out. The firm put in 
thirty million feet of logs last year. 


A Howell grocer bought and shipped 10,554 
dozens of eggs in six days lately. He1is only 
one of the shippers of that vicinity, and the 
inference is that Livingston County must be 
doing a good deal to discourage the importa- 
tion of eggs. The eggs were valued at $1,266. 


The honeymoon of Frank Markel and Rosa 
Deitz, of Grand Rapids, was rudely arrested 
by the strong arm of tke Jaw last week. 
Roga’s father accused them of stealing a team 
to aid them in the elopement found necessary 
because of his disapproval of their preposed 
union. 


Michigan editors belonging to the StatePress 
Association had a good time in Detroit last 
week. ‘The latch string was out,’ and no 
pains spared to afford them enjoyment. The 
papers read at the meetings of the Associa- 
tion do credit to the ** gray matter’’ of the 
Michigan editors’ brains. 


Two Jackson girls who got into a flirtation 
with two men on the street and went for a 
walk with their new escorts, were robbed of 
$10 which one of them had in a shopping-bag. 
Those young women will be a little gmore 
careful about flirting with strangers in the 
future, it is safe to assume. 


The Port Huron bucket shop has ** busted,”’ 
and W. L. Wheeler, the manager, is ** cleaned 
out.’”’ He was too confidiag for the business, 
as he advanced the margins on his customers’ 
deals himself on orders by telephone. When 
the customers lost they repudiated the obli- 
gations, and Mr. Wheeler was ** left.’’ 


Grand Rapids is a ‘‘rapid’’ town in many 
ways, and now claims to have produced the 
biggest egg story of the season. Said egg 
weighs five ounces, is six inches in circum- 
ference one way and eight inches the other, 
and the Grand Rapids Eagie man is trying to 
make up his mind how .aany he will invite to 
help him eat it. 


Parties claiming to be selling the stock of 
Metcalf & Co., who recently failed in this city, 
at 25 cents on the dollar, and also peddling 
snide jewelry which they claim to be part of 
M. 8. Smith's bankrupt stock, attempted to de- 
fraud residents in Fairfield and Madison 
townships, Lenawee County. The stock of 
the Metcaifs is being sold in the store, osten- 
sibly at ‘*a quarter off,’ and M.S. Smith's 
jewelry house is still doing business at the 
old stand. 


The Mayor of Bay City said it was easier 
for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle than for a pauper to gain admission to 
the Bay County poorhouse, when he was ob- 
liged to have a special order made and signed 
by two supervisors to get a blind pauper re- 
ceived at the house. The Tribune thinks if 
the county farm is not to be made a home for 
the worthy indigent, it might better be sold, 
and says the superintendents of the poor 
are more anxious to make a record for 
saving the money raised for the care of the 
poor than to expend it in relief of the deserv- 
ing. 


The Webster Wagon Works Company, of 
Jackson, for ten years has had a contract 
with the authorities of the West Virginia 
State prison, located at Moundsville, for con- 
vict labor, for which they have paid from 


fifteen thousand to eighteen  thous- 
and dollars annually. The discipline 
of the prison is now so poor that 


the Jackson parties will not renew their 
contract for labor, nor w'l!l two other firms 
who have hitherto held contracts. The prison 
authorities are charged as responsible for the 
want of discipline, if not actually conniving in 
the disorder. 

‘ Billy” Sherman, & well-known dangerous 
character, for whose arrest many warrants 
have been issued, was released by the United 
States authorities on the 8ist ult., and imme- 
re-arrested on & warrant chargiug him 


Lyman took his prisoner to a hotel to 


Five minutes later he was told 





embryo corn crop in Lenawee Co. 











his prisoner had escaped via the fire escape, 


A New York grain dealer points out that 
the visible supply of wheat is ten million 
bushels less than at this time for four years. 
He says the trade is being relieved from the 
drag and burden from which it has suffered 
for four years and therefore that the statis- 


Mr. N. P. CLARK, of St. Cloud, Minn., 
who had a large herd of Shorthorns, is 
reported by the English live stock journals 
to have purchased some choice ones in that 
country to add to his herd. We also note 
that Mr. John Hops, Manager of the Bow 
Park herd, is in England, and has made 


* 
Memorial Day was very generally observe 
The Michigan Pioneer and Historical So- 


Oliver Kimberly, of Webster, Washtenaw 
County, committed suicide py hanging him- 


Sixty carloads of baled hay, or about 700 
tons, have been shipped from Onsted, Lena- 


Three-card-monte men following Robbins’ 


F. A. Rich, of Greenville, has a big job on 
He will fight the bugs 


of the State Board of Health, wil! be held at 


An inch of water fell during a half-hour’ 


farmer living near Mo- 
renci, was drowned while washing sheep on 
He ee to have fallenin a 


The eighth annual conference of secretar- 
ies of the Y. M. C. A. of the United States and 


Jeremiah Lewis, of Grand Rapids, promin- 
ently connected with the lumbering interests 


, 


Two farmers of Napoleon township, Jackson 
Co., were arrested last week while trying to 
sell the meat of an animal which was unfit 


The Portiand Observer says that if blossoms 
are any indication, the crop of apples and 
cherries will be unusually excellent in that 


Over one hupdred new cottages are to be 


ant resort is now becoming widely known as 


as 
Tr 


and though a policeman gave chase, 
oner eluded him. 


The Kalkaskian says: The Attorney ( 
eral has begun suits against several raj! 
companies to recover swamp lands ii|e 
held by them that were ostensibly given 
by the United States, but which rea y be 
longs to the State. He wted only after the 
most careful investigation and he is gyre ,¢ 
his sround. The State claims there belony 
to Michigan 1,710,000 acres of swamp lands I. 
Jegally heid from her. When these lands one 
recovered it will be of the greatest importanep 
to Kalkaska and other northern countiog 
where so much ditching and roac-making {3 
required to open the country for settlem nt 


the Prig- 


ren: 
road 
gal y 
them 





General. 


It is alleged that there are 12,000 old go 


liers 
in the almshouses of the United States. ™ 


Marietta, Ohio, igs making great pre; 1 
tions to celebrate her centennial July 15; 


: 
& 


During the month of May the public « 
was reduced $4,000,000; and $12,000,000 | 
pensions. 


whe 


J410 ip 


A large quantity of barbed wire from ; 
a United States, sent to the province of Quct 
is held for duty at Athelstan. 


18 
260, 
The production of malt liquor dur 
year ending March 31, 1888, was 2,122,4 
rels greater than during the previous year 


Cincinnati’s great exposition opens 
4th, and the citizens are very desirous P 
dent Cleveland shall be present and open i: 


‘**The woman question ”’ is alleged to ha 
“thorn in the side of the third party.’ 
universal suffrage plank must go in th: 
form or the women secede, 


via 


n 


During the ten and a half years which 
elapsed between the death of A. T. Ste vart 
and his widow, $17,881,000 was received and 
disbursed for Mrs. Stewart. 7 

Jt is stated that when Rev. Mr. Haddock 

d {was murdered in 186, there were one hune 

l- | dred saloons in full biast in Sioux City. Now 
there is not a single one open. 

28 Some desperate characters in Dakota haves 
been cutting timber on government Jands in 
Montana, and Uncle Sam is after them and 

8 will punish them severely if detected. 

e Col. Robert G. Ingersoll delivered the Ms 
morial Day oration before the G. A. R. at 
New York. 


The address was said to be one of 
those briliiant efforts for wuich Col. Ingersoll 
j8 famous. 


At Uffington, Ont., last week, a fire built ag 


a smudge to keep musquitos away, s°t fire to 
the dwelling of Frederick Toye, and Mr. Toy: 
his wife and three young children were burn- 


; éd to death. 

Itis alleged that the manager of the Mari- 
time Bank of St. Johns, Neb., kept two sets 
of books to hide the true condition of affairs 
frow the directors. The deficiency is now set 
down at $1,300,000. 


Neison Morris, of Chicago, big live stock 
man, has bought back the Fairbanks Canning 
Company from the American cattle trust, 
paying two miliion dollars to dissolve ail rela- 
tions with the trust. 


The medical department of the University 
of Pennsyivania was damaged by tire 
week, the loss being principally in th: 
seum where many valuable specimens and 
models were destroyed. 


ast 


Genera! Sheridan has been dangerously ill 
for a week, and his life has been despaired 
of. Physicians are doing everything science 
can suggest to bring him round again, butit 
is not thought he can rally. 


Atthe Democratic convention at Spencer, 
Ind., 1,300 ballots were taken the first 
day, without a choice. The next day some 
compromises having been effected, a choice 
was made on the 1,302 ballot. 


Luis Huller, of Lower Californiz, has bought 
five million acres of land for colonization 
purposes in Chiapas and Chihuahua, In Mexi- 
co. Agentsin Europe have sent a good many 
German emigrants to Chiapas. 






Four Harvard students, for a lark, procur- 
ed some opium to try the effect of an opium 
smoke. Three of them recovered from the 
stupor, but the fourth, Frank Mills, of San 
Francisco, could not be aroused. 


A barrel of gasoline in a grocery store at 
Frederick, Md., exploded last week, and two 
persons were instantly killed and ninety in- 
jured by the almost instant demolition of the 
building and the adjacent warehouse. 


A suit about a calf, begun in 1875, has been 
runniyg 14 years in the Iowa courts, and has 
passed to the fifth trial, after having been 
twice tothe supreme court. It has bankrupted 
the rich but remarkably stubborn farmers 
who begun it. 


The residence of Mrs. Lee Jerome, at Wich- 
ita, Kas., was entered by burglars last week, 
the inmates chloroformed and $10,000 worth of 
diamonds stolen. Mrs. Jerome recently shook 
up the soctal circles of Wichita by marryinga 
hotel waiter with whom she became enamored. 
She is worth $500,009. 


On the Ist Wm. L. Bancroft, of Port Huron, 
assumed the post of General Superintendent 
of the Railway Mail Service, which is one of 
the most important divisions of the postal 
department. The service controls the con- 
tracting fur carriage of the mails on 140,000 
miles of rail and 6,000 miles of steamboat 
routes, and the cost of the service reaches 
nearly $20,000,000. 


The Prohibitionists in convention at In- 
dianapolis last week, nominated their candi- 
dates for the fall campaign, C. B. Fisk, of 
New Jersey, and John A. Brooks, of Kansas 
City. The platform declares for equal suff- 
rage, equal wages for both sexes, abolition of 
polygamy, uniform laws relative to marriage 
and divorce, a reducticn in tariffs, and of 
course for ** prohibition straight.” 


The city government of New Orleans has 
made no appropriation for street cleaning 
purposes this year. As the smells in that 
city during the summer time would stop & 
clock, Gen. Beauregard wants the citizens to 
raise a fund of $40,000 for that purpose, and 
promises to contribute $100. Seems as if the 
General's connection with the Louisiana lot- 
tery ought to enable him to do better than 
that. 


The rains which visited Michigan on Mon- 
day last, proved violent storms of wind and 
hailin other States. Eastern Ohio and West 
Virginia suffered severely, hailstones as large 
as hens’ eggs having been picked up after the 
storm; in the vicinity of Quincy, Iil., two and 
one-fourth inches of water fell. Titusville, 
Pa., was deluged by a cloud-burst, and in the 
interior of Nebraska settlers living in sod 
houses found themselves as uncomfortable 
as the gopher when the boys pour pailfuls of 
water into his subterranean apartments. 


Colorado has beer visited within the past 
three weeks with heavy rains, the fall of wa- 
ter being greater than ever before recorded 
for asimilar period. The rainfall was quite 
general all over the State, and the result ha: 
been an unusual growth of grass and vegeta- 
tion, transforming the ordinarily sparse, 
brown prairies into green levels. The irrigat- 
ing ditches are unnecessary this season, and 
thescrops promise better returns than usual. 
Even the territory known once as the Great 
American Desert has been permeated by these 
reviving rains, and more of its area will be 
found susceptible to the growth of grass. 


A large sized family skeleton in the Vander- 
bilt family was revealed in the divorce courts 
at New York, when the wife of Jacob H. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., of Staten Island, sued for a 
divorce on the ground of abandonment and 
failure to support. Jacob H. Vanderbilt, 
Sen., is a millionaire and brother of the late 
Commodore Vanderbilt, and the son has an 
income of $3,200, independent of other prop- 
erty possessed. The wife was a pretty coun- 
try girl, the marriage & secret one under as- 
sumed names, and in six months or so the 
young husband had abandoned his wife, leav- 
ing her without money or friends-in a strange 
city, ‘iving in a small room without a fire. 
The judge before whom the case was tried 
was not at all disposed to deal leniently with 
the man who lived luxuriously in his father’s 
house while his wife suffered, and whose fear 
ofthe “‘old man ”’ led to his repudiation of her 
claims. 








Foreign. 


Johu Bright, the English statesman, is seri 
ously ill. 


Leprosy is said to have been introduced in- 
to Russia, and to be spreading at an alarming 
rate. 

The Emperor of Brazil, who was reported 
dying last week, is improving and is able to 
travel. 


News has just been reeeived from Henry 
M. Stanley’s exploring party in Africa, dated 
Oct. 25, 1887. 


All Jews except merchants of the first guild 
bave been ordered out of Moscow. Two hun~ 
dred of them are on their way to America. 
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_. niete invaded the office of the Intran- 
‘ne at Paris, last week, demanding an ap- 
offensive article which had ap- 

paper. The editor, Henry Koche- 
gized by drawing a pistol and 
e anarchists at bay until the police 
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Adulterated Lard, 


ent issue of the Analyist, Mr. 
Sharpless, State Assayer of 
setts, refers as follows tothe testi- 
some of the Chicago manufacturers 
ard’ before the Senate investi- 
nittee: 
nterest of pure food the testi- 
r. N. K. Fairbanks and Mr. Web- 
e Committee on Agriculture of 
i States Senate, should have wide 


testified that ‘all of the lard on 
marked ‘* Prime Family Refined 
Refined Lard,’’ and other 
snature, is mixed with more or 
tearin and cotton seed oil.’ 
known that cotton seed oil 


Ct 


s well 
l, having strong siccative 
Ps 
unfits the lard for many 


ying Oo 
at the temperature of 212° 


xture 


good biscuits 
4 compound, as they rapidly be- 


possible to make 


gentlemen represent two of 
rms in the so-called ‘ refining’ 
LICago. 


r of lard consists solely in 
t with cotton seed oil and oleo- 


mixtures may be easily detected. 
tests for detecting cotton seed oil 
every purpose. Bechi’s 


zives good Te- 


LNs wer 
1 in the Analyst, 
action on the sulu- 
acil of 1.35 specific 


a faint color with pure 


118 without 

Nitric 
ves only 
ard adulterated with cotton seed 
ves a color more or intense, 
» quality and quantity of the 
For the beef stearin the best test 
y Dr. Beltield, of Chicago, 
e suspected lard is dissolved 
so as to form a nearly satu- 


less 


ted solution. This is best done in an or- 
test tube, which should be 
) W s With ibe mixture. 


s then loosely s opped 

is placed in a quiet 

f about sixty de- 

lowed to stand until crystals 
form. These crystals are re- 
i th a dipping tube 
aced on a microscope slide; they are 
ce cover glass, 
grains, and 
xamined with a quarterinch objective. 


from the tube w 
vered with a thin 
ressed enough to flatten the 
ire lard gives large flat plates with 
efined oblique terminations. These 
netimes in radiated groups, but occur 
zy Beef fat always crystallizes in radi- 
gterminations. They are always, how- 
more Slender than the lard crys- 


Vatering lard has almost become one of 

. Only one sample from nearly a 
ed examined had any marked amoun; 
ne, however, had over forty 


Ai1iS O 


It was kept in combination by 
f an alkali.” 
— <4 6 a ————_—_— 


The Wool Clip of the World. 


e London Live Steck Journal says that 
the French minister of war has incidentally 
ned, in connection with an order for 
anufacture of military cloth, some in- 
resting information with regard to the 
} ‘tion of wool. According to the re- 
tt which has been submitted to him, the 
production of wool throughout the 
tid may be put at 800,000 tons, value 
,000. Australia and New Zeaslaad 
ess 75,000,000 sheep, prodecing 100,000 
f wool, worth £24,000,000, besides 15 
t more representing the value of the 
11 wool clip. The Cape of Good Hope 
es 15,000 tons of wool, worth £2,000,- 
La Plata possesses 100,000,000 sheep, 
zg 50,000 tons of wool, worth £10,- 
while the United States possess 50,- 
sheep, which do not, however, yield 
. ol that is required, the difference 
erg made up by imports from La Plata 
and Australia. Europe possesses 200,000,- 
ep, yielding 200,000 tons of wool, 
e various countries in Europe, 
sia produces the most wool, followed by 
togland, Germany, and France, in which 
aiter country the number of sheep has fallen 
turing the last forty years, from 35,000,000 
). The production of wool in 
a, Central Asia, and China, is valued at 
tons. Of the 800,000 tons of wool 
iced throughout the world, the greater 
the Australian, New Zealand, Cape, 
i La Plata wool is exported to London, 
“verpool, Havre, Marseilles, Bordeaux, 
Dunkirk, Genoa, Antwerp, and Bremen 
‘id France alone imports 80,000 tonsof this 
Wool, a large part of which is used for mili- 
‘ary clothing.” 
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Steel Pens. 





The earliest notice of steel pens that 1 
‘ave met with is by Wordsworth. In 1806 
‘eand his family were occupying the house 
“ Coleorton during the absence of Sir 
worge and Lady Beaumont, and in the 
South of Dectmber the poet wrote to the 
“ler what heeails ‘the longest letter I 
_ Wrote in my life,’ and with reason, as 
“tls eighteen pages. He begins: ‘ My 
—_ Lady Beaumont: There’s penmanship 
6 you! 1 shall not be able to keep it up to 
“© end in this style, notwithstanding I 
“ave the advantage of writing with one of 
Your steel pens, with which Miss Hatchin- 
Nes has just furnished me.” The next 
oe tbat I havenoted is by Dr. Kitchin- 
nie ‘S24, when speaking of a friend above 
Me a he says: ‘This strain of eye, and 
aeton for spectacles of a higher magni- 
Nts bower, is particularly found in mend- 
iS Pens, so that he has a sufficient number 
o pens to prevent the necessity of mending 
“0y one of them until he has finished writ- 
ng.” To this there is appended a note: 

To thore who find the mending of pens 
rather a difficult job, 1 recommend the oc- 
‘asional use ef a steel pen, especially when 
hey wish to write very staall and neatly.’ 
poi The Economy of the Eyes,’ Londor, 

“4, p. 56. The steel pen seems to have 
been still a rarity at that time, and my own 
‘choolboy experience tends to show that it 
"as. From about 1824 te 1834 I do not re- 
‘ember the use of steel pens in school, and 


2¢€0 acres farming and fruit lend at depot, partly 


Per 100 by mail, prepaid..........-.-. : 60¢ 
Per 100 by expretS.......----- ‘ ee 
Per 500 by express.....------ .$1.50 
Address 
B. HATHAWAY, 
ju2-2t Little Prairie Ronde, Mich. 


Notes and Queries. 


—_e 





A MAN can make or lose in poultry 
according to the way he manages the busi- 
ness. One man can make eggs cost him 
fifty cents a dozen, and another can produce 
them for ten cencs, the difference being in 
the general care and the selection of food. 
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THIRD JOINT 


Public Sale! 


OF CHOICELY BRED 


Shorthorn Cattle 


Our third joint public sale will be he’d on the 
farm of W. E. Boyrpen, Delhi Milis, on 


THURSDAY, JUNE 7th, 1888, 





AT 1 O'CLOCK, P.M. 

The lot to be offered consis's of about 50 
bead, embracing representatives of the f. low- 
ing popular families: 

Rose of Sharon, 


‘Flat Creek Young Mary, 
Gwynne, 
Rosemary, 
Phyllis, 
Pomona, 

Victoria & Strawberry, 
rhe stock is in good condition, contains many 
animals wh ch have won distin« in the show 
rng, and are in every way desirable specimens 
of this great breed of cattle 
will be conducted in the same hon- 
previous ones have 

TERMS OF SALE: 
A eredit of one year will be given on approved 
bankable notes, with interest at 6 per cent 
te Send for catalogues. 
Ww. 


The sale 
orable way in which the 
been. 


E. BOYDEN, 

Delhi Mills, Mich 
WILLIAM BALL, 
Hamburg, Mich. 


J. A. MANN, Auctioneer. m a26-2t 


in the earlier years 1825 to 1830 Lhave a dis- 
tinct recollection of our using quills.— 


Which appears on every can of 


READ THIS GUARANTEE 






lentnew 





dryers. 
| permanent colors. 
| 


/every ounce of adulteration 


GUARANTEE 





PENINSULAR READY MIXED PAINT 


We guarantee this package to con- 
tain nothing but strictly pure Old 
Process White Lead and Oxide of 
Zinc, ground in pure Linseed Oil and 
Shades tinted witn the most 


We will pay One Ounce of Go d for 
' which 
this package may be found to contain. 


Peninsular White Lead & Color Works. 






\ 





in { 





If you are thinking of painting this 
and prices. 


Spring, it will pay you to send fer sample cards 


FARRAND, WILLIAMS & CO., 
General Agents, Detroit, Mich. 











CENTENNIAL EXP 








CINCINNATI 





OSITION® 


GRAND JUBILEE celebrating the Settlement of the Northwestern Territory, 


JULY 4th fg 
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year. 


ARRIAGES AT aLL TRAINS. 


M. W. DUNHAM 


ON SALE 


TWENTY STALLIONS, 
ESPECIAUtLY RESERVED FOR 

I have fc und each year that a number of my customers cant ot conveniertly buy until Jate in 

it is to accommodate these that I h»ve this year made a reserve of Twenty 
STALLIONS, Old enoygh for service, which will be placed on sale April 2d; it being my determin- 
ation to so contro! my importations that I can offer purchasers a first class horse any day in the 


18ss. 


APRIL 2d, 


THE SPRING TRADE. 


All Animals Sold Guaranteed Breeders on trial satisfactory te purchaser! 


Address M. W. DUNHAM, Wayne, Du Page 0o., Ill. 





Are You Interested ? 


The Hanne Real Estate Exchange 


LAC AUCTION 


Thursday, June 14th, ’S8 


At 1 o’clock p. m., on the premises. 


THAT WELL KNOWN 


AYA RIL 


Known as the MILLARD FARM, of 


Four Hunired and Twetty-seven Acres, 


Situated One Mile Southwest of Man- 














chester, Washtenaw Co., Mich. 

This farm is under a perfect state of culti- 
vation and t p-yard of twenty-five acres, 
which bri: idsomeincome inits+lf. The 
following k and ai: articles per aining to the 
running of the farm will also go io the pur- 
chaser: 


400 Sheep, Ewes and Lambs, 6 Horses, 
1 Mule and 14 Head Stock—Steers. 

The buyer will also be entitled to all the grow- 
ing crops, consisting of 65 Acres Growing 
Wheat, 40 / cres of Corn and 30 Acres of 
Oats. 

TERMS—8500 Cown on date of sale and within 
30 days from said sale one third down of the 
purchase p:ice; the balance can run frem two 
to five vears 

NOTE —Parties of 10 or over within a radius 
of 39 miles will receive free transportation to 
and from the sale. 

A euitable lunch and other refreshments will 
be served ‘ree of charge 

Address all communications to 


The Hannan Real Estate Exchange, 


153 GRISWOLD ST., DETROIT, MICH. 
BRYON GREEN, Auctioneer malSt 


$90,000 From 40 Acres Onion Crop.” 
FOR SALE--BARGAINS. 


200 acres good muck Jand, di ched, part cleared 
312 per acre, reserving part timber. Near railroad; 





improved, $12 per acre. 240 acres, $5 per acre. 
In Allegan County peach section. 
GEO. OLIVER, Jr, AGENT, 


It ALLEGAN, MICH. 


Sweet Potato Plants 


EARLY JERSEY NANSEMOND. 











SUCTION TUR 


For $7,000. 


ituated in Isabella County, three miles south 
~~ west of the booming R. R. center, Clare 
Village. Soil,clay loam. ‘0acres agen gg 
in crop; '0 acres more easily made ready for 
wheat: 200 acres choicest hard woods—valuable 
timber—4,000 maple trees; 20 acres elm and 
tamarac flat easily drained; new moderm house 
and modern stone bas ment barn, 40x44; horse 
barn 16x26; 2 good stone wells. Smal. spring 
creek runs through the place the long way. 
Money in logs and wood. For further particu- 


lars address 
ww. &S. CURRIE, 


CLARE, MICH. 
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ERCHERON & 
French Coach 
Horses. All imported 
stock, selected in 
France by one of 
the firm. Home-bred 
stock the progeny of 
selected sires and 
dams of the finest 
forms and most ap- 
proved breeding. We 
will make it to your 
advantage to deal 
with us. Prices low 
terms to suit pur- 
Son Stock guaranteed Catalogue free by 
mail. SAVAGE & FARNUM, Detroit, Mich. 








SPOONER PAT. COLLAR 





Ask 
tu 
naw, Mich., Jno. Naylon 


our harness maker for them. Manufac- 
for the trade by Morley Bros. East 








B. Polish and B. B. R. Games. 
ete. 
for sale cheap. 


Special low prices on fow!s for 30 days. 
Mention Farmer. 


UTICA POULTRY YARDS! 


UTICA, MICH., M. L. RICE, PROP. 
Breeder of Choice White Plymouth Rocks, Black Javas, Langshans, 
Partridge Cochins, 
Brahmas, P. Rocks, Bronze Turkeys, and P. Ducks. 


White Leghorns, Wyandottes, Light 


26 regular and 12 special premiums on the above varieties at the Eaetern 

. 4 Michigan Pou try stow, held at Detroit, Feb. 15 to 18, 1888; B. N. Pierce, 

>t 3 judge. White Plymouth Rock eggs $3.00 per 13, other varieties #2.00 
per 13. 200 chvic- rssle, including entire Lreeding stock of R. C. Brown Leghorns, W. C. 


Se d stamp for 24 page illustrated circular giving matings, prices, 
Large electrotypes of principal varieties of poultry 





UMPORTAMT MALE 


Hereford = Shorthorn 
CATTLE. 


From the herd of D. HENNING, of Wheatfield 
Calhoun County, Mich., 


TUESDAY, June 5th, ’88, 


OF ABOUT 


46 Head of the Leading Families 


ALSO 


30 High Grade Cattle, Good Ones. 


For ca alegues address 


D. HENNING, 
Wheatfield, Calhoun Co., Mich. 


J. A. MANN, Auctioneer. 


Improve the Breed of your Horses 


A CHOICE OF FINE 


PERCHERON 


Service Stallions 


AT THE FARM OF 


T. W. PALMER, 


Six miles out Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Terms Reasonable. 
mal2-1m 


MERRILL & FIFIELD, 


BAD City, Mictti., 











IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Hereford Cattle. 


CHOICE YOUNG STOCK 
always on hand and 


For Sale at Living Prices. 


Write for prices or come and see us. 


FOR SALE. 


Two Holstein Bull Calves, one to two months 
old, pure bred and eligible to registration, at 
very reasonable price if taken atonce. Address 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE MicH 


FOR SALE. 


A desirable farm of 180 acres located in one of 
the finest and richest agricultural sections of 
Michigan, 3% miles from the City of Charlotte, 
will be sold very cheap. Terms easy. This is 
a rare opportunity for any one desiring to pur- 
chase a farm. For particulars write or call 
184 B.dJ. CULBERTSON. Charlotte. Mich. 























_ Detroit, Mich, 


oSleow 1 


KY orchard crass SEEDS 


P. CARROL).. " "“INCTON, KY, 


] 
| LIVE 


~+DOOR PRAIRIE 
STOCK ASSOCIATION, 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Clydesdales and Cleveland Bays, 
DOOR VILLAGE, IND. 
Style, Action 2nd Quality, 
combined with Good Pedigrees. 
IMPORTATION JUST ABBIVED. 

Terms to Suit Purchasers, 


CALL AND SEE THEM. 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM! 
A, af 












reg a . 
Ary, ait 


c AMI peel. y a al 
N BROS., OTTAWA, ILIn, 


a 


Importers and breeders of 
Percheron, Belgian Draft, and French Coach Horses. 


We have now over 150 head of imported Percheron 
stallions and mares on hand. Our importations this 
year have been selected from the best breeding districts 
of France. Our Belgian Draft horses are all prize-win- 
nersand recordedin Belgium uid America. Our stock 
is all recorded in France and in America. Our French 
Coach horses are the best that could be found in France, 
We will be pleased to show our stock to visitors. Corre 
spondence Tnvited and promptly answered 


d2e-18t 


University of the State of 
New York. 


AMBRIGAN 


Veterinary College ! 


139 and 141 West Twenty-fourth St., 
NEW TORE CrIiryz. 


Chartered under General Laws of the State of 
New York, 1875, and by special Av’ of tt e Legis- 
lature in 1832. 

The r gular course of lectures will commence 
in October. 

Catalogues and information can be had on 
application to 


Dr. A. LIAUTARD, 
may19-13teow Dean of the Faculty. 


Shorthorn Bulls 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Look at the Pedigree. 














BARON ROSEWOOD 5th; Red, calved July 
4th, 1886; Sire—(47789) imp. 24 Duke of Whit- 
tlebury 62574. 

Dam—Rosewood 3d, by 4978 26th Duke of 
= 4 Deck 

2 dam—Rosamon uchess 2d, by (80997) 6th 
Duke of Oneida 13238. y ¢ 

3 dam—Rosamond 10th, by (30958) 4th Duke of 
Geneva 7931. 

4 dam—Rosamond 4th, by 2070 Iron Duke 4043. 

5 dam—Rosamond 2d, by 1441 Belmont 2538. 

6 a Rosamond, by (10671) Quarrington 

‘ . 

q Soon iter Rose 3d, by (6778) Bellville (6778). 

8 dam—May Rose 24, by (6778) Bellville (6778). 

9 dam—Sylvester, by (3735) Ernest (3735). 

10 dam—silk Velvet, by (4670) Pedestrian (4670) 

11 dam—May Rose, by (2320) Miracle (2320). 

12 dam—Georgina, by (2025) Fitz Remus (2025). 

13 dam—by (695) Whitworth (695). 

14 dam—by (127) Charles (127). 

47789) 2p DUKE OF WHITTLEBURY 62574; 
ean 29th July, 1882; bred by Mr. R. Soden 
whittlebury, England; got by be439 41st Grand 
Duke 51865, dam 2d Duchess o Whittlebury b 
$3604) Duke of Connaught 322%, ndam 
—- py by Asad) ie Duke of 

urs , great grandam 10th Duchess of 

a Sy = Royal pamet 5157. 
26TH DUKE OF AIRDRIE 34973 by (30988) 4th Duke 

of Geneva 7931, dam 9th Dusbans of Aindrie by 

(18774) Royal Oxford 486, grandam 4th Duchess 

of Airdrie by (31181) Fordham Duke of Oxford 

220, etc., etc, 

(30997) 6TH DUKE oF ONEIDA 6395 + oe 4th 
Duke of Geneva 7931, dam 10th Duchess of 
Geneva by (23752) 2d Duke of Geneva (5562), 
grandam 5th Duchess Geneva, etc., etc. 

. (30958) 4ra DUKE OF Geneva 7931 by (23871 
Baron of Oxford 676, dam 7th Duchess of Thorn- 
dale by (10284) 24 Grand Duke 243, etc., etc. 

4043 Inon DuKE 2070 by 2533 Belmont 1441, dam 
imported Rosamond by (oer!) Quarrington 
2554, grandam May Rose 3d by (6778) the famous 
Bellville 679, great grandam May Rose 2d by 
(6778) Bellville 679, ete , etc. 

2533 BeLtmont 1441 by (11382) Old Duke of 
Gloster 175,dam Miss Bellville by (6778) Beil- 
ville 679, grandsem Carnation by (1 Gold. 
smith 1974, etc., etc. ~~ 

In addition to above we have 20 More 
Ones which must be closed out to make room 
for the new crop. 


JAMES M. TURNER 


Springdale Farm, 





Lansing, Mich. 


DIRECTORY 


MICHIGANBR 


CATTLE.—Shorthorns. 
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A J.COOK, Owosso, breeder of Shorthorn 
. Cattle, and Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. Alletock recorded and of popular families. 
Write to A. J. Cook, Agricuitural College, for 
prices. 020’ 85tf 





ARON P. BLISS, Swan Creek stock farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns, Stock 

for sale. Correspondence solicited and prompt- 
iy answered. C. S. Baldwin, Manager. P. O. ad- 
ress, Saginaw, Saginaw Co., Mich. aU22-2%6 





& J. CHANDLER, breeders of Shorthorn 
x cattle, Shropshire sheep and Essex swine. 
Stock forsale. Correspondence solicited. Jerome 





D. DeGARMO, Highiand, Oakland Co. 
A. breeder of Shortnorn Cattle. 1 


Stock farm 
half a mile north of siation. Young stockfor sale 
at reasonable prices. my15-6m* 





J LEELAND, Rose Corners, Oakland Co, 

s breeder of Shorthorn eattle. Stock of both 
sexes for sale. Coirespondence solicited. P.O. 
address Fenton, Genesee county. je6-iy 


P. COOK, Brooklyn, Jackson Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle. Good families repre- 
sented. Bull Major Craggs at head of herd. 
Choice young bulls for sale. A22ly 


LA? ANDERSON, Monteith, Allezan 
Co., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, established 
15 years, with Oxford Count 57326 by Imported 
Wild Eyes Connaught 34099 at head. Corres 
pondence solicitea. 








Jerseys. 


| 


Small Yorkshires. 





ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE. For cata 

logues apply to Isaac Marston, Detroit, 

Mich., or to Spencer a es Mich. 
marai :ly 


Quit BROS. Eagle, Meadow Brook herd of 
Jerseys. Stock of the highest quality and of 
the best strains. Houdan chickens. 030-ly 





M. HILBERT, Bath, Clinton Co., Mich., 
s breeder of Small Yorkshire pigs of best 














known strains of blood. All breedin 
recorded. Stock for sale. mysriy 
POULTRY. 








J.@. DEAN, Hanover, high-class Jerseys 

of the Rioter-Alphea and Grand Duke 

ex{s strains. Pedro Star 11336, son of Pedro 

8187, at the head of the herd. Registered Merino 
Sheep. ely 








Herefords. 





ated PHELPS, Maple Place Farm, Pon 
tiac, Oakland Co., breeder of Hereford Cat 
tleofmo popularstrains. Waxwork 6320 (6250) 
at head of herd. Stock of both sexes for sale at 
reasonable prices, f14-ly 


RVzEDALE STOCK FARM, Metamora, 
Lapeer Co., Hereford Cattle, Merino Sheep, 
and Berkshire Swine. All stock registered. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Address, M. Wickham, 
Manager. 


vyegemas FOSTER, Elm Grove Stock Farn 
Flint, Genesee Co., breeder of Hereford cat 
tle (Lord Berwick 2d at head), Cotswold ané 
ae Sheep, Berkshire swine, Road an¢ 
Trotting horses, with stallions Flint and Mam 
brino Gift, Jr., tn the stud, with eleven mares oi 
Mambrino and Hambletonian breeding. Stock 
for sale. m27-1; 














Galloways. 





ALLOWAY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
of the State of Michigan. President, R. 3. 


send, [onia; Secretary and Treasurer, R. G. Hart 
Lapeer. Choice recorded stock for sale. 
respondence invited. 


Cor- 
jadly 


B. CARUSS, Essex, Clinton Co., St. Johu: 

P.O. Breeder of Galloway cattle, America) 
Merino sheep and Essex hogs. Correspondenc: 
solic 








ENJ. F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center, 
Livingston Co., breeder of Shorthorns of 
Young Mary and Young Phyllis families, with 
the Renick Rose of Sharon bull “‘ Sharon Duke 
of Clark”’ at the head of herd. Young bulis and 
heifers forsale. Also registered Merino sheep. 





F. MOORE, St. Clair, breeder of Shorthorn 

s Cattle. Families represented: Barrington 
Kirklevington, Victoria Duchess, Oxford Van- 
quish and Tea Rose. Bullsin the herd: Lord 
Kirklevington of Erie 44182, Grand Duke of Air- 
drie 62933 and Barrington 78886. jié-ly 


C G. LUCE & SON, Gilead, Branch Co., breed 
ers of Shorthorns. Families in the herd: 
April Morns, Phyllis, Miss Wiley, Rose of Sharon 
and Blossoms. Correspondence solicited and 
promptly answered. 44m 


C Ferm, on FISHBECKH, Lakeside Stock 
8 








Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of 
orthorns. Herd headed by Bates bull Baronet, 
Belle Bates 47411, Belle Duchess, Cambria’s Vic- 
toria, Stapleton Lass, Selinas and Bright Eyes 
families. Young stock for sale. June3-ly 





R. BACKUS, Springdale Stock Farm, Wil 

s liamston, Ingham Co., breeder of thorough- 
bred Shorthorns, Vermont and Michigan bred 
Merino Sheep and Percheron horses. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. jel7-ly 


E 8. BURNETT & SON, breeders of Short- 
‘4 horn cattle. All stock registered. Residence, 
four and a half miles east of Bancroft, Shia- 
wassee Co. Stock for sale. 














A. BRADEN, Victona Stock Farm, Bancroft, 
Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure bred Short- 
horns of the Victoria and Stapleton Lass families 
with Lord Raspberry 2a at head of herd 
Stock for sale je10-ly 


EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene- 

see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn 
Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red 
wine. Correspondence solicited. jal?-ly* 








SHEEP.—Merinos. 





A. WOOD, Saliae, breeder of thorough 
. bred Merino sheep. A large stock always 
on hand. Also Poland-China hogs; herd started 
from those of B.G. Buel, of Little Prairie Ronde 





and G. F. Harrington, of Paw Paw. jai7-ti 
E. LOOKWOOD, Washington, Macomt 
County, breeder of Registered Merino Sheep 


of Atwood Stock, descended directly from the 
pao flock. Stock for sale. Correspondence 
solic 


E BURLINGAME & SON, ay Shiawas- 
see Co., breeders of registered Merino shee; 
of Rich blood; also Shorthorn cattle. Stock fat 
sale. Correspondence invited. 


M. DEAN, Maple Avenue Stock Farm, Pe 
. wamo, Ionia Co., breeder and dealer in Im 
proved American Merinos. All stock registerec 
and descended from Vermont flocks. Also 
tered Poland China Swine.. Stock for sale. r 
respondence solicited, 











A. GIBONEY, Kalamazoo, breeder of reg. 
a istered Merino sheep. Size, form, lengt 
and density of fleece specialities. Young stock 
for sale at low prices. Correspondence solicit- 
ed. jn10-3m 


Metamora, 
bred regis. 
myid-y 





AMES McGREGOR & SON 

Lapeer Co., breeders of thorougtr 

tered Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. 

R ©. THOMPSON, Romeo, Macomb County 
. breeder of Thoroughbred Registered Merins 


Sheep; also Poland-China Hogs, Stock for sais 
Correspondence solicited. mays-iy' 


EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanti, breeder of tho: 
* oughbred Merino Sheep,registered in Vermoz 

. Rams and ewes for sale of my own brew. 
ing, together with recent selections from some o 
the best in Vt. Examine before a 











TJ ENRY LESSITER, Oakdale Stock Farm, 

breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns. Stock 
for sale. Correspondence promptly answered. 
P. O. address, Grattan, Kent Co., Mich. jal5-ly 





H H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed- 
. er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
Sheep. je27-ly* 


OHN C. SHABP, ‘Hillside Farm,” Jackson. 

Breeder of Shorthorn cattle and Poland 
China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of 
Sharon, Young Mary, Gwynne, Victorias, etc., 
with the straight Rose of Sharon bull, ‘*‘ Sharon 
Duke of Bath No. 64449” at head of herd. Young 
stock for sale. Correspondence solicited. 





elsewhere 

J 8. WOOD, Saline, Washtenaw Co., breeder 
of Vermont and Michigan registered thorough 

bred Merino Sheep. Stock for sale, 


W. MILLS, Maple Ave. Stock Farm, Sa- 
a line, Washtenaw Co., breeder of Vermont 
registered ee pe sheep. Atwcod ram 
Peerless at head of flock. Also breeder of Poland 
China swine. Correspondence solicited. 


R HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawee Co.,Mic) 

L gen sd und aN eee en Merine 
sheep, register yermont and Michigan Regis 
ters. Rams and Ewes forsale of my own breed: 
ing, together with selections from some of the 
best flocks in Vermont. Correspondence solicited 











AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., Mich., 

breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of leading tribes, 
herd headed by Gloster Wild —_ 56239. Also 
Hambletonian and Percheron horses, Highland 
Scotch sheep and Jersey Red swine. 





OHN McKAY, Komeo, Macomb Uo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle. Young bulls and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence soli : 


J E. FISK & SON, Johnstown, Barry County, 
. breeders of Shorthorn cattle, Registered Amer- 
ican Merino shee and Poland-China swine, 
Plymouth Rock and Wyandotte fowls. Stock for 
e. Correspondence invited. P. O. Bedford, 


Cajhoun Co., Mich. 
DAVIDSON, Tecumseh, Lenawee County. 
i" . breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. A few choice 
ung females for sale. Also some — bulls. 
Gorespendenee will receive prompt attention. 











B. HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder 
of Shorthorns of the Young Mary, Phyllis, 
etc., families. Young animals for sale. Also 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 
Eldorado at the head of the stud. Correspondence 
solicited. P. O. address Muir Ionia Co, dily 


SNOW & SON, Oaklawn Park Stock Farm, 
Kalamazoo, breeders of thoroughbred Short- 
horns. Families represented are Youn Marys, 
Phyllis, Golden Pippin and White Rose. Corres- 
pondence promptly answered 


S CHAFFEE, Byron, Shiawassee Co., breeder 








of Shorthorn cattle, MerinoSheep and Poland 
swine Al #¥ recorded. Stock for sale 


‘% H. ELLINWOOD, Rose Corners, P. O. ad- 
S. dress Fentonville, Genesee Co., breeder of 
Shorthorns. Stock of both sexes forsale. Cor- 
respondence will receive prompt attention. n26 26 











fue COLLEGE FARM, Agricuitural Col- 
lege, Mich.. breeds Shorthorns of the fol- 
lowing fam‘lies: Victoria Duchess, Kirk- 
levingtov, Van Metre and Flat Creek Young 
Mary, Princess, Rose of Sharon, and Harriet. 
Fennel Duke 2nd of Side View 69731 heads the 
herd. Also Poland-Chinaswine and Southdown 
sheep. Good animals usually on sale. Address 
Sam’) Johnson, Sup’t of the Farm. 828-ly 





M. BALL, Hamburg, Livingston Co., breed- 

er of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose 
of Sharon, Young Mary ; Young Phyllis andCruik- 
shank. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Merinos of the best bloo’ as well as the most 
thoroughly practical. 





C. WIXOM, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder 
. of Shorthorn Cattle of the Kirklevington 
Hilpa, Flat Creek —_— Cruikshank, Rose 0 
Sharon, Aylesby y; ie we Rosemary, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Helen, and other 
families, headed by the pure Bates Barrington 
bull Barrineton Duke 7th No. 72667. 





M. FISHBECK & SON, Howell, breeders 

of Shorthorn cattie. Principal families: 
Kirklevington, Darlington, Strawberry and Vic- 
toria. Herd headed by the Bates bull 3d Mar- 
quisof Longwood (Vol. 38). Stock for sale. 
write for prices. 


7 . WHITFIELD & SONS, Lakeside 

Stock Farm, Waterford, Oakland Co., breed- 
ers of thoroughbred recorded Shorthorn cattle and 
Hampshire sheen. Stock for sale. 6l-ly 








~ C. LOMBARD, Addison, Lenawee Co., breed 
er of Vermont and Michigan registered thor- 
oughbred Merino sheep, 8 


kK for sale. Cor- 
respondence invited. si6-ly 








Shropshire Sheep. 





MERY A. GARLOCK, Howell, breeder 
and dealerin imported and Michigan bred 
registered Shropshire sheep. Choice young 
breeding ewes and rams always for sale at mod- 
erate prices. Residence in Genoa, one mile 
east and one-half mile south of Howell, Mich. 


AVIN LONGMUIR, Bannockburn Stock 
Farm, Pontiac, Mich., Importer and Breed- 
er of Registered Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. Write for particulars. f13-ly. 


F. RUNDEL, Birmingham, Oakland Co., 
* importer, breeder and dealer in thorough- 
bred Shropshire ay Stock registered. I im- 
port my sheep direct from England. Correspond- 
ence promptly answered. 


LESSITER, Cole, Oakiand Co., preeder of 

Shropshire Down Sheep, registered ana un- 
registered ; also Shorthorn Cattle. Stock for sale 
at reasonable prices and terms. 


—e BROS,., Chubbs Corners, im- 
porters, breeddrs and dealers in Shropshire 
sheep. Stock for sale atalltimes. Inspection 
of stock and correspondence solicited. 


tt mel FIRST and wool second practi- 
cally settles the tariff question. The oldest 
established flock of Shropshire sheep in Michi- 
gan and first on record. Iimport the best to be 
had. Stock always for sale at moderate rates. 
4% mile east R. R. Junc. W.J. Garlock, Howell. 


OBERT R. SMITH, Howell, breeder of 
and dealer in registered Shropshire sheep. 
Stock always for sale. Terms to suit customers. 


T A. BIXBY, Lake View Stoek Farm, South 

AE Fay pe yy Ly 2 y- 
8 ste it 

Western Michigan. Insvection invited. a 





























HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 





W. COOLEY, Coldwater, Branch (Co.. 
. breeder of large English Berkshire swine 
of the largest size and very best strains. Pigs 
and aan breeding stock for saleat reasonable 
prices. lof my breeders are recorded in the 
American Berkshire Record. sWrite for prices. 


ZRA BROWN, Englishville, Kent County, 
breeder of Berkshire swine of the best known: 





recorded stock. Stock for sale. 





— 
so 





Poland-Chinas. 





A U. BOWEN, Wixom, breeder of pure-bred 
s Poland-China swine. All breeders record. 
ed in Ohio P. C. Record. Choice stock for sale. 


Cc. VW. JONES, 
Richland, Mich. 


Breeding stock all recorded 
both the American and 









mentasuaosia. Ohio Poland-China Records 








Holstein-Friesians. 





HAS. F. GILLMAN, ‘Fenfeid Stock 
Farm” Pewamo. Breeder ana dealer in thor- 
oughbred Molstein Fri Cattle and Merino 
Sheep. agly 


V. SEELEY, North Farmington, 

, Co.. breeder of Holstein-Friesians, 
for sale of the famous Ykema te Ykema 
$22 (D. F. Gerd Book) at head of the herd. Oor 
respondence will receive prompt attention. anl0otf 


M. STERLING. Monroe, breeder of pure 
Holstein-Friesian cattle. Stock for sale. Cor- 
and pe solicited. 








Oakland 
Stock 





¥F. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, breeder of 


All stockin Ohis 
stock not akin for sale. 
Merinosheep. Corres 


pure-bred Poland-Chinas, 
P.C. Record. ae ee 
Also breeding — 
pondence invited. 


W. INMAN, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw Co., 

. breeder of Poland-Chinas of the most pop- 

strains. Some superior young pigs for sale. 
Also Merino a. All stock b from re- 
corded animals. rrespondence solicited. 


RUE BROTHERS, Armada, Maeomb Co., 
breeder of Poland-China swine. Breedin 
stock all of choice families. All stock record 
Write for prices. f25-ly 














K. SEXTON, Howell. mporter and breed- 
-erof thoroughbred Holstein-Friesian Cattle. 
farm, three miles south, o18-ly 


mil 
L. WEBBER, East ry aa Hl Herd 
=. mostly imported, selected in Holland for 
Mr. H. K. Boardman by Mr. Cornelius Baldwin, 
of Ohio. Choice animals for sale. 














Devons. 





G. HART, Lapeer, breeder of Percheron 
, and Standard-bred Trot 








Polled Cattle. 


Chester- Whites. 





EARIN' id ., breeder and 
C4 8 G, Lyons py 


sheep and Shorthorn cattle. All stock re 
corded, Co ndence solicited and 
inspection invited. Reduced rates by express 


W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co. 
W. breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. Choice 
stock forsale. Correspondence promptly an- 
swered. 











Essex. 





breed. 








F. & E. W. ENGLISH, 
2 Co., Mich., breeders of 
mr31 





Cattle. Bulls for sale. 


= 


&H. OC. 
Essex swine. gs and 
A, ors ot purebred stock for sale at reason- 
able rates. Sorrespondence invited. stp-mri 
INS. W. A., Elm Lane Stock 
Fi 'Srcxson P. O., breeder of Essex swine 
Plymouth Rock poultry. 








oo 
os 


Cc. ARMS, Portland, breeder of high-class 
F. Light and Dark Brahmas; a cnales lot of 
ghts for sale; eggs from either variety in 
season. Iwill send a cabinet pnoto of mv breed- 
ng ckl. King and mate (Lt.): Gladstone and 
and Wil dee comtseach, in silver or stamps, 
birds or eggs. —_ —— 


UMMIT POULTRY FARM devo - 
Ss clusively to the raising of Standard Ply. 
mouth Rock fowls for breeding and exhibition 


urposes. Prices, for single b rds, $2@5; 
bob 50; trios, 85@10; one male and five Aan! 
$10@20. Address C. F. R. Bellows, Ypsilanti, 


L.W.&0. BARNES, 


— PROPRIETORS OP — 


“LAKE VIEW” STOCK FARM, 


Byron, (Shiawassee Co.) Mich, 

















Caruss, St. Johns., Vice President, L. B Town- | & gee 


‘ Ame 
3 a el — 
e CORA BELL. 2886. zh 


Sr 


/ 


Breeders of pure bred Poland China swine and 
registered Merino sheep. Swine recorded in O. 
P. C. Record. Our herd is one of the finest and 
best bred herds in the State, and has taken more 
premiums at the Michigan State Fair in the past 


five years than any other herd. We breed onl: 
from animals of fine quality, as well as gilt-ed 
pedigrees. We have now for sale a superior lot 
of young boars and sows, dark in color, and of 
fine quality. Prices reasonable. Write, or come 
and see us. Svecial rates by express. 


SHORT HORNS 


FOR SALE. 


Bulls, heifers, cows and calves of choice mulk- 
ing strains and sired b  high-bred bulls. For 
particulars address 


B. J. BIDWELL. 


Tecumseh, Mion 





my4tf 


Mound Spring Breeding Farm, 
J. W. dIBBARD, - ROPRIKTOR, 


Successor to C. Hibbard &Son, 


Bennington, Shiawassee County. Mick 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 


ofthe most fashionable families. Our herd hag 
won more prizes at the leading fairs of the 
State than any other herd inthe past four years. 
Pigs in pairs and trios not akin 


SHORTHORNS. 


The foHowing families are represented in our 
—_ Oxford Vanquish, Young Phyllis, Ade- 
laide, etc. 


AMERICAN MERINOS. 


Sheep of yes breeding. Individual Merit 
aspeciaity. Personalinspectioninvited. Cor 
respondence solicited. 

Allstock recorded and guaranteed as repre- 
sented. je13- 




















IBREEDING 
—AND- 

Ag je “ERIT 

peti COMBINED 


Will E. Boyden, 


DELHI MILLS, MiCH., 


— BREEDER OF — 


Shorthorn Cattle 


The following families represented in the her@ 
Cruickshank, 
Rose or Sharon, 

Flat Creek Young Mary. 


Inspection is invited. Stock for sale at rea 
sonable prices. Every animal guaranteed as 
Trepreseares. The prospects for Shorthorns are 
better to-day than at any time in the past five 


1888. 
OWOSSO BREEDING STABLES 


207 Louis Napoleon, $100. 





Sire of Jerome BGGY. ... .. 2.6. scccccccccvs SIG 
‘© Charley Hilton (2:14%).............3:17 
SH I PEER Genk cece cd acscdcsascd 2:21% 
a2 a err, 
“ Loule BR (2:28%)........ ..8........ 3:98 
“ Reno Defiance (% im} ¢)...........2:20%§ 
“ Colonel Bowers (2:23%.............3:81 





3261 Bonnie Wilkes, $35, 


To insure. 


3024 COLONEL MAPES, $30, 


To insure. 


Young Stallions for Sale. 


,Send for our catalogues. 


DEWEY & STEWART, 
OWOSSO, MICH. 











M7, 
Todd ImprovedChesters 


King in the Show Ring 


/ Onthe farm with us ma) 
be seen a very fine fi 
of Shropshire sheep. For 
eircular con g full 
articulars address 
.H. TODD, WakemaP.O, 


BEES FOR SALE 


—AT A— 


BARGAIN ! 


In best chaff or winter hives. 


=. WW. COTTRELL, 
No. 4 Merrill Block, 









DETROIT, MICH 


Shorthorn Bulls For Se. 


ud Duke of Fairview and 
a Ain m Hillhurst 62431, owt of For 
Mary, Ph Lady Elizabeth, Peri Duchess | 
Rose of mn cows. Also a few cows and 
heifers. Reliable catalogues always on hand for 
distribution. pe. Ky = -_ 
diso . "7 
e new Michigan and Ohis 
co mee yg! a with State Telephone 


SHORTHORN BULLS 


FOR SALE. 


Eighteen months old Shorthorn bulls for sale 
. Also two Clyde stallions, one eight- 
~ and one three-year-old with 
aftd white stockings. Sound and 
JOHN P. SANBORN, 
Port Huron, Mich. 











stered Jersey Heifers and 
Sr te few high grades, well bred, 
and for sale at reasonable a. Also an 
Oxford Down Buck. A. CON, 
OCt21-26¢ G 
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THR MIGHIGAN FARMER. 





June 2, 1888. 
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THE TWO WORDS. 
Oae Cay a harsh word, rashly said, 
Upon an evil journey sped, 

And, like a sharp and cruel dart, 

It pierced a fond and loving heart; 

it turned a friend into a foe, 

And everywhere brought pain and woe. 


A kind word followed it one day, 

Flew swiftly on its tlessed way; 

It healed the wound, it soothed the pain, 
And friends of old were friends again; 
It made the hate and anger ec ase, 

And every where brought joy and peace. 


And yet the tarsh word left a trace 
The kind word could not quite efface, 
And though the heart its love regained, 
It bore a score that long remained. 
Friends could forgive, but not forget, 
Or lose the sense of keen regret. 


Oh if we could but learn to know 
How swift and sure our words can g0, 
How would we weigh with utmost care 
Each thought before it sought the air, 
And only speak the words that move 
Like white winged messeng: rs of love! 





WILL. 





There is no chance, no destiny, no fate 
Can circumvent, or hinder, or control 
The firm resolve of a determined soul. 
Gifts ccunts for nothing, will alone is great; 
All things give way before it soon or late. 
What obstaele can stay the m’ghty force 
Of the sea-seeking river in its course, 
Or cause the ascending orb of day to wait? 
Each well born soul must win what it deserves. 
Let the fool prate of luck. The fortunate 
Is he whose earnest purpose never swerves, 
Whose slighte:t action or inaction serves 
The one great aim. 
Why, even Death s ands still, 
And waits an hour sometimes for sucbd a will. 
—Zilia Wheeler Wilcox. 





| @iscellaneous. 


z= 


MIDDLETON'S WIFE. 


Kate Mitchell was one of those unfortu- 
nate women whose surplus physical ener- 
gies distinguish them from others of their 
sex. As a child she was known as a 
**tomboy,’’ and prim mothers held her up 
as an awful warning to their little daugh- 
ters, while in herown home the question of 
how to subdue her buoyant spirits was 
wrestled over with true maternal solicitude. 
When she grew up, society frowned upon 
her as a ‘“‘hoyden,’’ and her way was beset 
with thorns. 

At 18 she could row, and swi.n, and ride, 
and play lawn-tennis likea boy. She wasa 
great walker, and upon one occasion had 
walked to Mt. Diablo and back in two days, 
with her brother and a couple of friends, a 
feat which alone would have sufficed to 
place her under a ban in San Francisco’s 
best society. That she sang like a bird, 
danced like a sylph, and was, altogether, a 
very amiable, pure-minded girl, was a small 
offset for the sum of her iniquities, and al- 
though she was exceedingly popular among 
aset of young and irresponsible boys, ‘conser- 
yative circles frowned upon her, and it was 
generally understood that she was a young 
person of most radical and dangerous ten- 
dencies. 

It was, therefore, a matter of polite regret 
when the announcement of her coming nup- 
tials with one of tais same conservative cir- 
cle was received. Tom Middleton was a 
promising young lawyer, of excellent family 
and irreproachable manners. It had been 
generally understood that Tom’s ideal was 
of a different type, and more after the pat- 
tern of the elegant society women with 
whom he had been accustomed to associate. 
His intimate friend and boon companion, 
Jack Spencer, who had always disapproved 
of Kate, undertook to pose as the mouth- 
piece of society, and echoed its sentiments 
in Tom’s unwillingear. Tom stood stanch- 
ly by his colors, but his friend’s words sank 
deep into his soul, nevertheless. He se- 
cretly resolved that, for his sake and her 
own, Kate must be ‘‘ toned down.”’ 

He succeeded even beyond his hopes. 
Nine years after her marriage, few would 
have recognized in the quiet, repressed wo- 
man, the gay and spirited giil of former 
days. Kate was fond of her husband, and 
the alchemy of love had wrought the change; 
but it is a dangerous thing to meddle with 
spiritual chemistry as well as the forces of 
the material world, and if Tom had known 
what pent-up longings and rebellious in- 
clinations raged beneath his wife’s quiet 
exterior, he might have repented his suc- 
cess. But he went on callously and blindly, 
as men will when dealing with delicate 
forces which they cannot understand, and 
Kate kept her grievances to herself. Two 
children came—the elder a girl, a fiery, un- 
tamed little creature, who made the moth- 
er’s heart ache, as she saw in the child a re- 
fiex of herself; the other, a boy, sturdy, de- 
liberate, like his father. When the children 
grew larger and needed room for exercise 
and out-door air which their city home 
would not afford, they took up their resi- 
dence ina little country home, not so [far 
away but that Tom could travel back and 
forth daily and attend to his business, and 
it is here that our story finds them. 

One gray, December day, Kate stood at 
her window, gazing out upon the landscape. 
lt had been a dull, tiresome week. Saveral 
days before, Tom had started off on a long- 
promised vacation, which was to be dedi- 
cated to a huntin the mountains, in com- 
pany with a party of friends. She, was 
thinking, with envy, of this hunting-party, 
and wondering half-bitterly, why amuse- 
ments that were conceded to be proper and 
healthful for men should not be healthful 
and proper for women. How she would 
have enjoyed the long tramps over the hills, 
the excitement of the hunt, the joy of hold- 
ing a good gun on her shoulder, and know- 
ing that she could sight and shoot with the 
best of them! She felt a wicked jsolace as 
she thought of the showers that had fallen 
in the valley and the clouds that had hung 
constantly over the mountains. She was 
lonely, dull and cross, and chafed fagainst 
her hedged-in life, with ius narrow boun da- 
ries, its senseless restraints. 

There was a rush of feet through the 
house, the door of her room opened, and the 
children burst in. 

“Mamma, the creek is up! Take us 
down to see it!’ 

The childish longing for novelty and ex- 











They had run in from outdoor play, and 
were bonneted and cloaked, with rubber 
overshoes to protect their feet from the 
damp earth. As for her, it was refreshing 
to evade Bridget’s vigilant eye, and to steal 
out of the front door in her loose house- 
dress, bare-headed, and with worsted slip- 
pers on her feet. They followed a garden 
path for a little distance, and then entered 
a narrow lane leading to a place where they 
were accustomed to ford in the summer 
time, but over which now swept a seething, 
tempestuous flood. 

As they looked and listened, Kate realized 
that this was no ordinary freshet, but the 
product of a heavy rainfall over the whole 
vast watershed, which had accumulated its 
forces in thousands of tiny trivulets, and, 
joining issue with the mountain stream, 
plunged down its narrow channel, a mighty 
and irresistible power. 

Even as they looked she saw a wall of 
water suddenly rear ap above and come 
down toward them like a miniature tidal 
wave. 

The dam built by the new water company 
had given away! 

They ran back from the shore to higher 
ground, and nota moment too soon. The 
stream rose several feet in a second. It cut 
into the solid banks on either side, and 
bushes, and young trees, rooted up and 
sucked in by the greedy current, went spin- 
ning by. A giant sycamore wavered, flung 
out its bare and skeleton limbs as if in 
ghostly protest, and fell far out into the 
stream, interlocking its branches with a 
sturdy green oak which stood on the oppo- 
site bank, while its trunk, loosely anchored 
by long, snake-like roots, tossed helplessly 
in midstream. 

‘‘Mamma! See the big boards coming!”’ 
cried out her little daughter. 

Kate looked far up stream and saw a great 
timber sailing leisurely along. Now it 
caught on a projecting snag and swung half 
about, now it struck on a submerged island, 
and idly disengaged itself and sauntered 
on. Behind it was another, and yet an- 
other—the stream was black with them. 
**Oh, my God! The railroad bridge!’’ 
The railroad bridge, and the afternoon 
train now nearly due, soon to rush down a 
steep grade to a leap into that yawning 
chasm. Her first impulse was to start up 
the canon, but she instantly checked her- 
self. What folly, when miles of overflow 
lay between her and the doomed train. 
Word must be sent down to the station, 
and from there a telegram to the next stop- 
ping place above the bridge. But how? 
The hired man! Jim had gone an hour be- 
fore to the village to get the mail and have 
his daily gossip with the loungers of the 
place. Even if he were here, neither horse 
nor man was fleet enough to cover the cir- 
cuitous road that lay between. Then she 
looked at the prostrate sycamore. Down 
the stream, leisurely, but nearer and nearer 
still, sailed the great timbers. 

‘*Marian, take little brother and go 
Straight to the house and stay there till 
mama cemes back.’’ 

She had already pulled herself up by one 
of the roots and was creeping stealthily 
along the swaying trunk. Here her dress 
caught on a branci; there she had to climb 
down and crawl along with her feet under 
the water to avoid an upright limb. Once 
she slipped and lost her hold, and was near- 
ly sucked into the eddying current, but she 
caught at a stout projection and swung her- 
self up again. 

She could hear the swash of the heavy 
timbers up-stream as they rocked lazily upon 
the water, but she did not dare to look. 
Before her the main trunk of the tree was 
lost and she saw two diverging limbs, one 
low in the water, the other locked with the 
oak in mid-air. Which totake? She dared 
not hesitate, but began a perilous climb 
along the upper limb, slippery and naked in 
places, wavering so that she grew dizzy and 
shut her eyes to keep from falling. And, 
so, lying prone upon it, hand over hand, 
she crept the entire length, and the great 
stick of timber struck heavily against the 
fallen sycamore, and just as Kate swung 
herself into the branches of the oak she felt 
her support give away, and with a groan 
and crash, and wild up-tossings of its skele- 
ton arms, the old tree tore loose from its 
moorings, and was swept down stream to- 
ward the bay. 

Her hands torn and bleeding, Kate Mid- 
aleton reached solid ground at length, and 
first her maternal instinct asserted itself, 
and she looked back and saw her children 
standing still and looking after her. She 
pointed home with a gesture they dared not 
disobey, and saw them turn and run up the 
lane, then sped along her way. 

She was not light of foot as in her girl- 
hood; whereas, she was once fleet as a deer 
and swift motion was a very joy to her, she 
now realized that she was growing to bea 
stout and middle-aged woman. She moved 
heavily and clumsily and labored for breath, 
and her feet were like clods beneath her. 
There was a mile of rough and rocky 
ground to be covered before she reached the 
station, and the train—oh, but to possess 
once more the agility of her girlaood! 
Which would be first? Would the train, 
flying across the upper levels of the 
Coast Range, reach the next station before 
the brave woman had sent her message of 
warning? How many times she asked her- 
self the question she could not have told. 
She scarcely dared hope that she might be 
in time. Her heart seemed ready to burst 
with grief for the terrible misery threaten- 
ing so many happy homes. Alas! for the 
fathers and mothers whom the morrow 
might behold bowed down with sorrow. 
Alas! for husbands and wives—— 

She was crossing the bed ef one of the 
many abandoned channels of the impetuous 
mountain stream, a rocky pathway, strewn 
with the spoils of by-gone freshets, where, 
even then, a shallow stream was rippling 
past, token of the torrent’s surplus force. 
She faltered, smitten by a new and awful 
thought. What if Tom—Tom, who was 
not to come for two days more; Tom, who 
had started out in an altogether different 
direction—should have cut short his excur- 
sion, or, with his party, driven home by the 
continued rains, somehow wandered to one 
of the upper stations and boarded the train 
there! 

Where was her vaunted physical strength 
now? What was she, after all, but a weak, 
wretched woman, with trembling limbs, 
every muscle clogged by this great horror 
that had taken possession of her, a fierce 
pain gripping at her heart, something ris- 


eyes blinded with babyish tears? Thank 
God! her brain kept clear and true to its 
purpose, and urged on the flagging body. 
On, on, over little hillocks, across level 
Stretches of sand, down new ravines she 
ran. Once she cut her foot cruelly upon a 
sharp stone, and remembered, for the first 
time, that she had on the light worsted slip- 
pers she had worn in the house, and had 
carelessly neglected to exchange for walk- 
ing boots when she started down to the 
creek with her children. She even be- 
thought herself that her loose house-dress 
was scarcely the style of apparel in which 
she sheuld like to present herself at the sta- 
tion, could she have her choice, and in the 
same breath sent up a prayer of thankful- 
ness for its light weight, which scarcely en- 
cumbered her movements. 

With all the rest of her senses dulled, her 
hearing appeared to have become preter- 
naturally sharp. She seemed to hear the 
clatter of the approaching train twelve miles 
away. The throb, throb, throb of the en- 
gine kept pace with her beating heart. She 
heard the hollow echoes from the neighbor- 
ing niHs as the train crept over embank- 
ments, its deafening clamor as it rushed 
across trestle-work, i{s dull rumble as it 
rolled over solid ground. She even seemed 
to see the engineer as he laid his hand on 
the escape-valve, ready to give the iron 
monster voice as it neared the little moun- 
tain town, then the wild shriek of the es- 
caping steam, the clangor of the bell, the 
puff, puff, as the train slackened speed, the 
clatter of the brakes, the jangle of the coup- 
lings. 

Would she never reach the little red sta- 
tion house, now plainly in sight at the end 
of the smoothed gravelled road! She was 
passing the post-office, where people idly 
gazed at her. What matter! If only there 
were a horse and buggy in sight, to help her 
on her way! If only one of the loungers 
would understand and take up the mission 
which her spent strength seemed inadequate 
to fulfill? But she might not turn aside. 

On the depot platform more loungers, 
Jim among them, rolling a quid of tobacco 
in his cheek and talking earnestly about the 
State of the weather and the prospects of 
the growing crops. They all looked upon 
her as a mad woman, as she ran past them: 
Jim muttered an expletive under his breath, 
moved by the strong indignation that must 
always possess a self-respecting servant, 
when master or mistress does something 
derogatory to the dignity of his ** family.” 


The station-master was in his office, talk- 


from the mountains and was waiting 
take the train to the city. He was clad in 
a hunting-suit, and was talking with some 
excitement. 

‘*It has rained all the week,”’ he was say- 
ing; “ you think it rains here in the valley, 
but great guns! you should be up in the 
mountains in a rain storm. Sheets and 
sheets of it —blizzards of sleet and hail, and 
the wind blowing like a hurricane. We 
broke camp yesterday. I took a bee-line 
down here. The rest crossed the hills to 
the station above. They'll be down on the 
four-o’ clock.”’ 


woman who stood in the doorway, both 
hands pressed to her panting breast. The 
words came only too distinctly to her quick- 
ened senses. Then her premonitions were 
true, and Tom—Tom was on that fated 
train. Again her body reeled, but her 
steady brain saved her. 

‘* Stop the train! the bridge is gone!’ she 
cried. 

Both men looked up, startled at the 
words. With the prompt movement of a 
man trained to obey orders, the agent leaped 
to his instrument; the other man, slower to 
comprehend, came forward, the look of 
amazement on his face, as he viewed the 
singular apparition, giving place to amused 
indulgence, as he recognized the speaker. 
What an eccentric, impetuous girl Kate 
Mitchell always was, and whata life she 
must lead Tom Middleton! 

‘This is quitean unexpected pleasure, Mrs. 
Middleton,”’ he said, smiling. 

She waved him back with a single impe- 
rious gesture. There was a brief silence. 
The operator listened intently, with his 
head resting on his hand. Kate Middleton 
remained standing in the doorway, her 
hands clasped low, her face blanched with 
dread, and all her soul absorbed in listen- 
ing. Jack Spencer, slowly comprehending 
the meaning of the scene, waited, his in- 
terest growing with every moment’s delay. 
At last it came, the monotonous click, 
click, conveying its portentious messaye in 
a language unknown to two of the three 
listeners. The operator arose from his 
chair. 

‘‘Just in time. The train was pulling 
out of the station, but they stopped her.’’ 
Kate Middleton clutched at the doorway. 
For the first time in her life her head gave 
way. She was again on a swaying syca- 
more, and the limb was cracking, breaking, 
going down. She felt the water on her 
face and opened her eyes, to find Jack Spen- 
cer supporting her head, and the station- 
agent pouring ice-water over her. 

‘*She’ll be all right in a minute,” said 
Jack, cheerfully. ‘*‘ Now, Mrs. Middleton, 
with your permission, I’ll see you home,” 


She borrowed a hat and cloak from the 
station agent’s wife. Jim brought up the 
horses. Jack Spencer handed her into the 
wagon with grave courtesy and they drove 
off. Some of the loungers, dimly under- 
standing what she haa done, looked on 
curiously. That was all. No fuss, no for- 
mal tributes, no speech-making even from 
the two who understood. There was no 
deputation of strong men to tender her pub- 
lic tribute, in voices shaken by sobs. Con- 
trary to all tradition and unlike any hero or 
heroine who ever saved a train from wreck, 
she was on the wrong side of the bridge, 
and the people most deeply concerned were 
nine miles away. 

She had little to say on the ride home- 
ward, although Jack Spencer was attentive 
and talkative, and tried, as hard as a man 
could, to show his appreciation of her brave 
deed, Perhaps she was embarrassed in the 
consciousness of her odd attire, and the 
curious looks cast upon her as she rode 
through the village. Perhaps she was se- 
cretly ashamed of her mad race, and of the 
exceptional, unwomanly physical prowess 
that had made it possible, notwithstanding 
the fact that it had saved many-lives. She 
did not even invite Jack to come in when 
she reached her own door, but descended 








citement found an instant echo in her heart. 





ing in her throat which suffocated her, her 
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| self again. 


only relaxed a little when Jack said, very 
earnestly: 
‘] shall never underrate the value of 
physical training for women again, Mrs. 
Middleton. Some day I shall beg to put 
my little daughter under your tutelage.’’ 
Which was a great concession for Jack, 
whose little daughter was the apple of his 
eye, and whom he had hitherto only looked 
forward to making an accomplished woman 
of elegant manners, 
Neither honor nor praise awaited Kate in 
her own home. Bridget scolded her, and 
put her to bed, and declared that she ‘* wud 
surely catch her death a-cold, an’ she de- 
sarved it well,’ and tried to save her from 
the consequences of her misdeeds at the 
same time. Of the children, Harry stub- 
bornly resented her base desertion of them 
on the bank of the raging stream and 
Marian, with her mother’s spirit of adven- 
ture strong upon her, terrified the house- 
hold by avowing her intention of going 
across the water on a tree the first time she 
could escape parental authority. 
The mother had her reward, nevertheless. 
Late that night, when the children were 
asleep and Bridget had relaxed guard, Kate 
escaped from bed, and donning a wrapper 
and shawl, laid herself down upon the 
lounge before the open fire, to enjoy scan- 
ning the daily paper. ‘The rain fell steadily 
without, so steadily that the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs coming up the sodden drive- 
way was scarcely distinguishable from the 
patter of the rain-drops. Kate started up 
as she heard a step outside the door; an- 
other moment, and Tom was before her, 
looking very solemn, like a newly material- 
ized ghost. 
‘* Tom?” she cried, sharply, and then she 
seemed to cower before him yet not before 
him, but the horror of the afternoon, which 
again descended upon her and took posses- 
sion of her. Tom, her huspand, might have 
been one of that grizzly throng of mangled, 
crushed, dead, and dying phantoms of the 
u ight-have-been, ever torturing her mental 
vision. She pressed her hands over her 
eyes, as if they might bar out the sight. 


**Oh, you ought not; you never should do 
such a thing,’’ she said. 

After all, she had nerves, and they had 
been sorely tried that day. 

‘*What do you m2an?” gravely demand- 
ed Tom. This was indeed a sorry greeting, 
after all he had been through. 

** You shouldn’t have come home in this 
| unexpected way; you should let people 
| know when you are coming.” 

** Kate,’’ said Tom, solemnly, seating 





| beside him, **you will speak differently 
when you know how near I cams to not 
coming home at all; I have travelled twelve 
miles on horseback over a rough mountain 
road to get here to-night. We were just 
starting out of Prescita when we were noti- 
fied that the bridge three miles below there 
—six miles above here, Kate—had been car- 
ried away.’’ 

** How did you find out?’”’ Kate was her- 
There was a little twinkle in 
her eye, but her lip trembled. 

‘* As to that,’’ replied Tom, *‘ reports are 
But all accounts agree it 
was a woman. And she did wonderful 
things. The bridge-tender’s wife, I believe. 
Floated down stream on a timber, somebody 
said. Started, all dripping, for the station, 
and got there in an unconscionably short 
time. Nota minute to spare. If it hadn’t 
been for her!—oh, it was a wonderful feat, 
everybody says.’’ 

‘* But how—very unladylike!”’ said Kate, 
in a shoeked voice, stooping to pick up 
something from the floor. 

‘*Unladylike!’’ cried Tom, excitedly. ‘‘I 
tell you, Kate; that was something worth 
while. Very different from your lawn-ten- 
nis practice. When a woman puts her 
strength to such a use—and such a strain as 
it must have been, by Jove! Why, Kate, I 
doubt if you could so much as walk to town 
and back. But when a woman saves 200 
or 300 lives at one stroke——! My good- 
ness, Kate! What fave you been doing to 
your foot?’’ 

For Mrs. Middleton had unconsciously 
pushed the wounded foot into sight, and its 
load of bandages, piled up by Bridget’s 
clum3y fingers, and finished with a red flan- 
nel swathing, was indeed calculated to 
strike terror to the beholder. 

**] took a little walk to-day,’’ replied 
Kate, guiltily, trying to hide the foot again 
beneath the hem of her dress. ‘‘ But don’t 
let us talk about that, Tom. I’m sorry I 
seemed queer and cold when you cawe in. 
I wasn’t feeling well, and you—you looked 
80. It made we shiver.’’ 

Like many people who are dauntless in 
the presence of real danger, Kate had all 
her life been shy of praise. If she could 
have kept the knowledge of her escapade, 
as she mentally termed it, from her hus- 
band, she would gladly have done it. But, 
stupid as he was in some ways, obtuse as he 
was, he was not to be put off in this way. 
He was already on his knees beside her, 
cutting threads, removing pins and un- 
doing cloths, in spite of her protests, until 
he disclosed a little foot, purple with 
bruises, and with an ugly, gaping cut in 
one side. 

**No wonder you are not yourself to- 
night. A ‘little walk!’ IL should say so. 
Kate, what have you been up to now?” 

‘*T had on my slippers,’’ confessed the 
culprit, ‘‘and there wasn’t time to change 
them. Let it alone, Tem. It'll be all right 
to-morrow.”’ 

“A ‘little walk!’’’ persisted Tom. 
‘*Great Cesar, Kate, you are not to be 
trusted alone any more than a two-year-old 
babe; I’ll never dare to go off and leave 
you again.” 

‘Tf I hadn’t taken my little walk, you— 
you—mightn’t have had the chance!” cried 
poor Kate, cornered at last. 

** My soul!” cried Tom, a light dawning 
upon him at last. ‘‘It was you!’ 

1 think he kissed the little lame, bruised 
feet. Iam afraid he dida great many fool- 
ish things and humbled himself most la- 
mentably to show his love for his brave 
young wife, his pride in her, and his con- 
trition. 

There was a purse made up by the pas- 
sengers on the overland train that fateful 
day, to reward the plucky woman who had 
saved them from such a frightful disaster, 
but they were never able to find her out. 
The station-master and Jack Spencer kept 
their secret well. The only subscription 
that ever reached its destination was Tom 


very ugly bracelet set with a couple of very 
large and ponderous gold coins. When 
people question her about it she replies that 
it isa medal Tom once awarded her fora 
race she won. It is generally understood 
that she refers to some rowing match or 
horseback ride, for there are boats on the 
pond now, saddle-horses in Tom’s stable, 
and a tennis-court on the lawn. But even 
as she answers Kate sees again the railroad 
train, with its precious living freight, thun- 
dering on to destruction, and a woman 
bare-headed, wild-eyed, with draggled dress 
and bleeding feet, racing desperately across 
a rough country, in a mad effort to avert 
the impending danger. 
_—— 40> 
The Ever Interesting Transformation. 


All during last summer and fall 1 was 
busy collecting specimens of butterflies and 
moths. Many times the poor insects were 
s0 mutilated in being captured I could 
scarcely classify them, besides having their 
beauty greatly marred. From this circum- 
stance I was led to notice the various worms 
that infest orchard or garden, trusting that 
if I could keep and feed the larve until 
maturity, and thus secure the chrysalides, I 
should obtain more perfect specimens when 
they emerged from their prison homes the 
glorious symbols of immortality. 

Accordingly, one day when a large pale- 
green worm, with athick body, made its 
appearance it was quickly captured, placed 
in an empty cigar-box covered with wire 
netting and given all the maple leaves its 
appetite craved. It measured three inches 
in length and had seven oblique pale- 
yellowish lines on each side of the body, 
ornamented with tubercles tinted with 
orange and a silvery spot on each. The 
head and interior feet were brown. 

After a few days its appetite failed, and 
we noticed that it had drawn a few leaves 
together into the corner of the box. Then 
began that wonderfully interesting process 
—spinning the cocoon, which after comple- 
tion was about one and three-fourth inches 
long, nearly oval in form, and very tough 
and hard. Soon we could hear the brown 
chrysalis rattling in the inside and we knew 
that nothing more of interest could be 
expected from it until the winter was over. 

As the warm weather approached our 
interest awakened; finally, on the 12th of 
May, we discovered that the small end of 
the cocoon was becoming very moist, 
occasionally a slight movement betokened 
restless life within. 

Carefully it was placed in view of all, and 
further developments breathlessly antici- 
pated. Soon there appeared a stretching, 
pushing movement from the inside, and as 
we cried ‘“‘look’’ the motion ceased 
altogether as if the little inmate was weary 
from his struggles. Again the same thing 
occurred over and over, each time the wall 
becoming more and more thin; finally a 
little opening was seen, and presently, in 
the midst of our growing excitement, the 
fuzziest little head, preceded by the shaggiest 
of legs, pushed through the end and into the 
great world struggled an ‘‘ Emperor Moth,”’ 
with a body fully two inches and a half 
long and crumpled wings the size of a bum- 
ble bee’s. The body has since shortened a 
half inch. Can you imagine his strange 
appearance? He immediately began walk- 


A wire netting was placed within reach, 
quickly he crawled up, and grasping the 
wire with those six strong legs, suspended 
his long body and embryo wings. There he 
he has hung motionless all day, except that 
the tiny wings have fully developed, and 
now measure five inches from tip to tip. | 
They are of arich buff on the upper side, 
crossed by an irregular pale white band 
margined with red. Near the outer margin 
isa strip of pale purplish white, bordered 
within by one of deep brown. In the mid- 
dle of each wing isa transparent eye-like 
spot with a line across the centre. This 
lovely creature is said to fly only at night, 
and is so large as to be frequently mistaken 
for a bat.— Philadelphia Press. 
———— 0 
Training Elephants. 

There is an idea abroad that elephants are 
more easily trained than other animals. 
They have a high intelligence among quad- 
rupeds, of course, but all trainers agree that 
they learn tricks only after a long and 
painful routine. Habit and example take 
so strong a hold in the end that a trick 
elephant, the keepers say, comes in time to 
be a mere machine, and would no more 
think of cutting loose in the miist of his 
performances than of stopping half way 
with a bag of oats he had stolen. There is 


ing rapidly, as if it were the habit of years. | 
| ly became so that I made a special effort to 


| lutely barren. 
| had, and it took some of the most expert 


in his memory. The same thing must 
be done in the same order and as nearly as 
possible in the same space of time. It 
would throw out every elephant here if 1 
changed the tricks in the least, or even the 
order of them in the slightest. 

“A keeper must never allow an elephant 
any freedom of action. To keep them 
going through the same motion, almost 
mechanieally, with no chance to vary them, 
is the best means of making them perfectly 
harmless and docile. They go on through 
any amount of confusion, and they know 
that if they stop the keeper will be on hand 
to punish them. ‘The tricks become 80 
mechanical, finally, that almost anybody 
who knows them himself can put the ele- 
phants through them. It is the same way 
even with the minutest details which the 
clown elephants master. They get them by 
memory only, and the slightest deviation on 
the part of the assistant would spoil every- 
thing. 


work I try them with new tricks. The 


cost me six solid months of training. 


time. 
of what they are doing. 
are simply beaten into their heads. 
don’t seem to notice the music in the waltz. 
They were trained without music, of course, 
and wouldn’t miss it. The boxing act is 
the most elaborate Itave yet attempted. 
John L, Sullivan is not a remarkably intelli- 
gent elephant, and I had a long, hard pull 
with him. He had to be made accustomed 
first to wearing aglcve on his trunk and 
swinging it to and fro. 


and when to fall down. 
times and then speak to him, and his cue is 
to tumble over on his side. 
pulled and pushed about a good deal to get 
his part, especially where he follows me 
around and knocks me out of the ring. 

‘*Tne elephants are more popular in the 
country than in the city, and make a much 
bigger figure in the ring and in the street 
parade. The elephants have no leader 
apparently. Any onel pick out will do, 
The trained elephants are all Indian. I 
never saw a trained African one. Most of 
them, too, are males. Still there is little, 
if any, difference in cleverness in the long 
run between males and females. Elephants 
die rapidly here and I have to break new 
ones in every winter. It isa popular mis- 
take about their skin being so thick as not 
to feel a prong much. They smart even 
under the rawhide. They catch cold easily 
and go off chiefly from consumption.’’— 
New York Tribune. 


~~ 
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A War Story by General Sherman. 


‘I remember,”’ said General Sherman, 
lighting a cigar, ‘‘an incident on the march 
to the sea that has caused me more thought 
and wonderment than the plan of many an 
important action. It was a devilish funny 
thing, and I never knewthe true explana- 
tion of it until last winter, when I was at 
the reunion of the Army of the Cumberland. 
| During all the years after the war this in- 
{cident would recur to me with damnable 
persistency. It wouldn’t down, and it final- 





find out the true facts. What was it all 
about? Well, (smiling grimly) it was all 
about the theft ofa half dozen spring chick- 
ens. We were onthe march from Atlanta 
to the sea. Tne country this day was abso- 
There was little grub to be 


foragers in the army to get a decent break- 
fast. 

‘*The Eighth Missouri was with me on 
the march. This regiment was known 
througn all the army as being the —— forag- 
ers. There wasn’t athing toeat that they 
couldn’t and wouldn’t steal. There was no 
trying to get ahead of them. Captain Lam- 
mond was in the regiment. He was a young 
fellow and lost no opportunity of saying 
harsh things about the thievish propensities 
of the boys of the Eighth Missouri. Well, 
the boys didn’t like that and they tried to 
get even with Lammond every opportunity 
that presented itself. They stole his saddle- 
blankets, his canteens, his rations, every- 
thing in fact they could lay their hands on, 
They were brave men, all of them, and the 
best fighters in the army. They liked me 
and would never steal from me. I never 
lost a saddle-blanket at their hands. They 
didn’t like Lammond, though. 

‘* Well, I’m getting away from my story,” 
said the general, shifting his cigar to the 





scarcely a shade of difference, either, in the 
matter of quickness between different ele 
phants. Nineteen out of twenty will master 
a given trick in just about the same length 
of time. And so even is the average power 
to learn and hold tricks that pairs, and even 
groups of six or eight for the more compli- 
cated pieces of acting, are chosen now to 
match only in size, without any question in 
advance of quickness or dullness, 

Adam Forepaugh, Jr., trains the elephants 
in the Madison Square Garden. 

“It is hard to teli much about one’s 
method of training,’’ he said the other day 
when interrupted in his morning’s work at 
the big garden. ‘‘There are no special 
short cuts or brilliant strokes aboutit. I 
think the secret of the whole thing is hard, 
patient work. Elephants, everybody knows, 
are intelligent enough, but they don’t care 
to show tricks somehow. One of our ele- 
phants had the ingenuity to steal a bag of 
oats a day for nearly a whole summer by 
pulling out atent stake near his quarters 
when no one was looking, lifting the flap of 
canvas and grabbing the bag with his trunk 
from the pile that was kept just outside. 
Then he ate the oats, threw the bag outside, 
fastened the flap and put in the stake again. 
Yet he was one of the dullest at learning 
tricks. Aad I could never explain it except 
on the theory that he was playing off. 
‘Elephants have to be taught everything 
by mere routine. They never seem to know 
that they are doing anything with an end or 
purpose. They could as well begin at the 
last movements and work back. I take a 
green elephant in the fall and put him in 
with those trained the year before. At first 
he does nothing but walk about, learning to 
keep step and march with the rest. When 


side of his mouth. ‘‘ We were,” he said 
‘*marching through a terrible country road: 
There was absolutely nothing to be had to 
eat. We pitched headquarter tents for the 
night in a farm yard. About dusk Lam- 
mond started off on his horse to hunt for 
forage, and in about an hour he rturned 
with a half a dozen fine young spring chick- 
ens. ‘I’m going to have th ase for break- 
fast,’ the captain said exultingly. ‘ Yes, you 
will,’ said 1, ‘if those —— Eighth Missouri 
men don’t steal ’em to-night.’ ‘ Never 
fear,’ said the captain, ‘I’ll get ahead of 
them this time.’ In the yard was one of 
those old-fashioned corn-cribs, made of split 
logs. It was diamond-shaped, looking at 
it from the fore there was only one entrance 
to it, a narrow door left in the front. The 
floor of the crib was raised about two feet 
from the ground, and even a hog couldn’t 
squeeze under, 

‘*There was a staple and hasp on the 
door, but no iock. Lammond swore he’d 
fix the boys of the Eighth, and went and 
got the padlock off the headquarters’ chest— 
a box about the size of a candle-box. He 
put the six chickens to roost in the crib and 


“As the elephants get on with the simpler 


quadrille that the eight big elephants dance 
The 
work was simply this, to make each one 
walk over his intricate course to the right 
The elephants, I think, have no idea 
The movements 
They 


Then I had to get 
him to understand what the blows meant 
I strike so many 


He had to be 


dier, but a man who 
berland. I met him 


could say a word | 
how you boys stole 


said: 
like Lammond. 


crib. 


didn’t hear ’em. 


der. 
kid was beneath. 


the floor of the crib. 


a bag. 


was scattered about 


for breakfast. 


Rebs, and we got the 


ing toa lady friend, 


grinder seated 
grounds, and at once 
The monkey, 


spring for the 





diopped, 


the house, 
Satisfied that 
guest had departed. 
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a lamp, stove, grate, 
sort. 
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rent is from the room 
danger in connection 


may become worn, so 
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great daager. 


out of the generating 
accidently occurs, 
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used for lighting a 





tien put the padlock on the door and locked 
it. There was only one key, so, of course, 
no one could open it. Guard No. 1 was 
told to keep his eye on the crib, and he 
marched up and down in front of it all 
night. In the morning Lammond went out 
to get his chickens. He came back in a 


of gasoline stoves. 
safety will lead to 





minute, his face red, his eyes lurid, and, 
swearing, he cried: ‘By ——, general, the 
chickens are gone.’ And so they were. 
The guard swore no one was near the crib, 
the lock was all right, the door was tight, 
but the chickens were stoleo. How 
they got away worried me more than a good 





he is fairly broken in I try him in some of 
the simpler things—to come at command, 
to lie down, to rise on his hind legs, to stand 
on a tub. From that on it is all an unbroken 
routine. Every movement has tobe repeated 





Middleton’s. His wife sometimes wears a 





from the wagon with (great dignity, and 


chickens, for 1 knew they stole ’em. 


many other bigger things. I never forgot 
it, and always tried to find out how the 
boys of the Eighth Missouri stole those 


‘‘Last winter,’ continued the general, 





daily till the elephant gets the whole thing 





with a laugh, ‘‘ I finally solved the mystery 


of the spring chickens. Major Jac 
man, of the Eighth Missouri, a gallant «, 


see the shadowy outlines of 
chickens on their roosts. 
a noise he waved the chloroform gently ; 
and fro under them. 
dropped off without uttering a squawk. 
wrung their heads off and thrust the six in: 
Not @ sound was made, and the 
sentinel paced to and fro in front of the 
crib all unconscious of the chicken trage 
being enacted within. 

‘*When the boy had all the chickens be 
shoved them out to the men, and crawl 
out after replacing floor-boards. 
was then lowered gently to the ground, bay 
to conceal the fres} 
soil, the rails were carried back into the wood 
and next morning the boys of the Eight: 
Missouri had those chickens of Lammond’ 
We’d rather eaten 
chickens than capture acompany of Johny; 


monkey belonging to an itinerant 
on the bank within te 


who was attired in j 
and hat, awaited the onset with such undi:- 
turbed tranquillity that the dog halted 
in afew feet of him to reconnoitre. 
animals took a long steady stare at each 
other, butthe dog evidently was re 
from his surprise, and about to m 
intruder. At this critic 
juncture, the monkey, who 
perfectly quiet hitherto, raised his paw and 
gracefully saluted by 
effect was magical; the dog’s head and tai 
and he sneaked off and entered 
refusing to leave it till he was 
his polite but 
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should be carefully wiped up, and the 

should be well aired by the opening ot wil 
dows and doors before the burner is | 
7. If an open vessel containing gasoline o® 
been standing in a room over-night, or # 
during the night, “ 
if there is found in a room a strong smell * 
gasoline at any time, the room should & 
opened and well aired before a match » 
lighted or alighted lamp or candle is carrie 
8. Gasoline should never 


loved a joke 


said: ‘Jack, te| 
Lammond’s chi 


Jack laughed and swore that his*boys q ; 
steal ’em, but I riade him confess 
‘General, you know our bo; 
Well, that night w)} 
heard he had those six fat chicken 
corn-crib some of the 
’em if they were shot for trying. { 
a couple of ’em went out in the wood 
cut two long rails which they “ backed 
camp. One of them was sent to t 
geon’s tent and out of the chest stole a 
of cotton and a phial of chloroform. 
the boys all stole quietly to the rea 
The guard was pacing to and { 
front of the zrib, but they were so 


boys swore they'd ou 


After 


{Uiel 


“Two of the boys took the rails and ; 
ing ’em under the back of the crib, w 
the rear came within a foot of 
they pried it up softly and made ra 
ough for a slight drummer-boy to cray 
The men held up the crib while 


+ 
tHe 2 


The drummer-boy », 
his cotton soaked with chloroform on 
end of a twig ready for use. 
1y slipped aside some of the loose boards 


Then he 


In the dark hee 


the slee; 


chickens, woo.”’ 
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The Dog and the Monkey. 
A brave, active, intelligent terrier below. 
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His whole demeanor 
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The Dangers of Gasoline. 
The Michigan State Board of Health 
a circular just published, gives the followin: 
succinct rules for the use and care of gasi- 
Every person employing or keepilz 
gasoline should keep constantly in mind th 
following facts and cautions respecting is 


1. Gasoline is an extremely dangerou 
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we 


It should be ke 


in a cool, well ventilated place, if poss 


outbuilding, never 
cellar. 3. 
unless tightly « 


should never be brought within ten feet 


flame, or fire « 


The small flame of a match or « 
spark is sufficient to explode the gas w 
present in sufficient quantity. 
of gasoline may be carried by a draught! 
current of air, and thus be brought in ¢ 
tact with fire at considerable distance, § 
greater than that mentioned in the prece 
consequently gasoline 
never be opened or poured from one yess 
to another in a current of air, unless t 


4. The 


out of doors. 
with the use of 


line stoves is not so much in the store 
themselves as in having the gasoline av 
yet, by continued use, the valves « 


that leaks may 


and thus a stove may become a sources 
If an overflow of 
occurs from being turned on too free! 
from leakage of valves, or from the | 


e Vay 


L@ ou! 


gasolint 


showed plainiy the monkey was something 
‘*uncanny,’’ and not to be meddled with— 


ras 


burner, as sometimes 


surplus 


htec 


fire. An explosi0! 


which may possibly be fatal in its effects, ; 
almost certain to follow. 
been maimed for life in this way. 
use of gasoline lamps is, if possible, atten 
ed with even greater dangers than the ™ 
10. A wise regard { 


Pers ns _ hav? 
g, The 


disuse of gasolil 


in any form for domestic purposes. ~ 
Gas or kerosene stoves may be substitule 
for gasoline stoves, but neither gas, gasolin® 
nor kerosene stoves are so safe or health! 
as the ordinary wood or coal stove. 
ordinary stove aids in the ventilation of thé 
room, and carries away the poisonous 
formed by the combustion of the 
’ where as the other forms of stoves discharge 


ne, 
The 


gast! 
fuel, 


the pro ducts of combustion into the air : 
the room, compelling the occupants “ 


breathe the poisonous gases. 
gasoline, nor kerosene stoves 5: 


Neither 45 
hould ever 0 


employed in other than very open or es 
ventilated rooms, unless provided with 


special flue or ventil 


purpose of carrying © 
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BUT HE NEVER DID. 
sere are no words than these more sad: 
I id have done i —if I had had.” 
. :an who chants this sad refrain 
es always failed to catch the train. 
a could have bought the corner lot 
rr » afty dollars like as not— 
w h “so! 1e two weeks ago or more, 
y paid eleren thousand for. 
tte team you bought in town— 
ng eleven hundred down— 
i have got,” along last fall, 
st four hundred, rig and all 
had "—when Jones went in— 
ongressman he'd now have been. 
i had’ your schooling, say— 
4 Suprem Judge he'd be to day. 
haihad” your start and health, 
\illions would sea’ cely count his wealth. 
«]i he had read theology, 
nd Beecher he would be; 
ad’ turned his thoughts to rhyme, 
h his muse would chime; 
*—what crowns to win! 
*—he could have been— 
i had ’*—how high his throne! 
i had’*—he now would own. 






-arri 


he had 


, unprofitable, sad— 
ad—if I had had.” 





Burdette. 
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4 WOMAN'S CRIME. 


cot into the detective business,’’ said 
‘rator in that line, ** without knowing 
what I was doing.”’ 
w did that come about?” 
see I happened to be out of a 
and was watch- 
Tribune advertisements, when I 
‘office help wanted.’ I 
the advertisement, and before I 
i what was up, 1 found myself sit- 
the cooling room of the agency wait- 


, you 
was a bookkeeper 

’ , > rf 
s \ otice ol 


swered 


was an awtul long day, 
i thing to me, and no orders 
rere wondering what was 
, an t the work was to be, until 
1man came in and asked me if 1 
zht Leould ‘shadow’ a party and ‘ put 
to bed.’ 

ijidn’t know what he meant but I soon 
i out. ‘Shadowing’is following a per- 
son everywhere, and making exact obser- 
of everything done. When the 
s traced to lodgings and there is no 
of his going out again that night 

‘put him to bed.’ 
taken down to a drug store, *here 
ttome. Youcan make up your mind lL 
felt queerly. Somehow the instinct of a cat 
watching a mouse came over me all at once. 
yut carelessly, and in 


That man moved ab 


+} 


less than five minutes he had ‘ lifted’ halfa 
en small articles. My orders were to let 
work but to keep tab on all he did. 


only pointer I had was that he was a 
ister afflicted with kleptomania. 

‘I put him to bed all right in a fashiona- 

te South Side boarding-house and 1 dodged 

around until nearly morning for fear of his 


coming out. The next day I handed in my | ognized at once from the description fur 


report to the chief, who ordered me to ap- 
pear personally. 
had put 


who me on the trail. 
¢ 


ad finished reading my report in walked | 
clerical chap, grinning like a Cheshire ; agency, sending my resignation and omit- 


‘** *Yon’ll spoil your complexion,’ said he, | 


‘if you stay up every night until 


‘By gum, 
watch the night before. He had simply 
n testing me. Iwas too mad and sur- 
prised to turn the laugh on him. 
“*]f you want any tooth powder or 
p,’ says he, ‘1 carry a neat line o’ them 
goods.’ And he actually laid down the ar- 
tes [saw him pinch the day before. He 
said a few words to the chief and went 
’ Then the chief put me on to the work 
and. Ten years or so before this, there 
was a big diamond robbery in an Ohio City. 
Just-make the name Judd and call him gen- 
His wife and two daughters had fam- 
»wels worth over $10,000, whieh they 
kept at their banker’s except when special 
sion demanded. 
“The night of the robbery Mrs. Judd 
ed the jewels home in her own carriage 
aud distributed them among herself and the 
ladies as they were to wear them. 
e were no strangers inthe house. Mrs. 
id had a young woman, Eveline Mason, 


whom she had taken as a companion to her 
rhters some time before, but who had 
grown up almost like another daughter to 


The General regarded Eveline Mason 
sincere affection. 
“The ladies were so accustomed to wear- 
ng the jewels that they didn’t think of the 
ity of loss. When they went down 
er they left their sparklers on their 
essing tables in the three different rooms, 
they returned to their rooms not a 
gle jewel was tobe seen. Mrs. Judd dis- 
red her loss first and supposed that her 
ers had taken the jewels to their 
3to make selections to suit their cos- 
she made inquiries she 
itarned that the whole lot was missing. 
t was a winter evening, with a light 
Not a foot-print was visible near 
rs or windows outside the house and no 
tvidence of forcible entrance was discerni- 
The case was treated in the 
vay it could be. The servants were 
1, but not ascrap of proof could be 
against any one of them. General 
t last called the foree off and declared 
ever lift a finger to detect the crimi 


but when 


any where, 


»+ 


“The General died a few weeks later. It 
Was reported that heleft a dying request 
that nothing should ever be done regarding 
stery. But his executor, after Mrs. 
‘uda’s death, took a more practical view of 
The jewels had never come to 

‘ght. Whoever stole them still retained 
t for fear of discovery either in an at- 
‘wpt to wear or sell them, because a de- 
“tiption of stones and setcings was in every 


fit 


City 


“Now the ease was to be revived, and I 
Was to be put on it. The agency wanted a 
XW man, entirely unknown to every op- 
“lator, for a good many were quietly at work 
“i their own chance of reward. 

“Lwas given unlimited credit and time, 
“ ordered to Covington, Ky., where I was 
‘enter into negotiations for a certain man- 
Ulacturing business, and by such means 
sal access to high society. My orders 


ar 


Were to become acquainted with Miss Mason, 
*ho, since General Judd’s death, was re- 
) ding 


there with a relative. I was to 
Shadow’ her by becoming her escort, if 
Possible, 


“Colonel Wilson, the executor suspected 


——_— 


man was quietly poiu'ed 





Miss Ma“.on of the robbery, for it would ap- 
pear 48 if she alone could have had access 
to the »partments of the ladies at the time 
the jewels were stolen. The Colonel be- 
“eved that General Judd had discovered 
enough to cause him to feel that a full reve- 
lation of the truth would disgrace and ruina 
young woman for whom he had a fatherly 
affection. But Colonel Wilson did not care 
for Miss Mason. He wanted the jewels. 

‘*T went to Covington, and for six weeks 
tried my best to gain an introduction to the 
family where Miss Mason lived. I saw her 
frequently, but the aristocratic exclusiveness 
of the house shut the door with me on the 
outside. You see, | had to work the busi- 
ness mighty cautiously. 

‘** The papers made mention of my plan to 
buy abig concern in the spirituous line 
there and I was a swell about town; still the 


door remained closed. But music has 
charms, you know! I am a pretty good 
violinist. 


‘*‘One day I was passing the house with 
an acquaintance and heard a piano and vio- 
lin within. I stopped and listened. I had 
the cue at last. Before the week was ended 
I stood inside that parlor playing my violin 
to Miss Mason’s piano accompaniment. 

‘““A more charming woman | never had 
the good fortune to meet. She was delicate, 
refined, educated, and pure-minded as an 
angel. I began to think Colonel Wilson 
was a brute. I hadn’t been acquainted 
with Miss Mason a week before | wrote my 
chief that we were on the wrong scent, and 
simply squandering wealth by pursuing it. 
He wrote back to follow it hotter than ever, 
and spare no expense in winning the lady’s 
confidence. 

‘*That reply disgusted me, and 1 sent an- 


vou bet, | other letter intimating that 1 didn’t care to | 
2 eS 


remain in a business of that sort; but my 
chief paid no attention to that message ex- 
cept to praise my abilities and remit a hand- 
some check. 

‘“*Then I resorted to other means of re- 
call. I spent money likea millionaire. My 
family name is well known, and my implied 
relationship to wealthy people helped to 
carry me along in fine form. Stillthere was 
no word of complaint from the agency, and 
my scheme fell flat. By this time I had 
ceased to desire arecall. leven began to 
build a castle in Spain, in which Miss 
Mason occupied a magnificent suite. 

‘*A month of that delicious life went by. 
One evening 1 escorted Miss Mason to a 
swell party. She never looked more beauti- 
ful and was never before so gracious. Iwas 
on the verge of a proposal, bnt 1 couldn’t 
make up my mind to reveal the true charac- 
ter of my purpose in seeking her acquaint- 
ance. On the way tothe party I resolved 
to send in my resignation, seek some other 
employment, and then retarn to Covington. 

‘*As Miss Mason joined me upon coming 








| magnificent throat a diamond pin that I reec- 


He proved to be the man | of the Judd jewels. 
Before he | haps, what sort of an evening 1 passed. 


3:30, my | in my affairs. 


from the ladies’ dressing-room, I saw on her 


nished me by my chief. It was the finest 
You can imagine, per- 


‘*The next morning I reported to the 


\ting all mention of the discovery I had 
made. But fatestepped in at that juncture 
A newspaper reporter had 
| also seen the brooch and, without knowing 


it was 3:30 when I went off | what she was doing, described it as the most 


| remarkable jewel displayed on the occasion. 
Both my chief and Colonel Wilson, it then 
' transpired, were quite as alert as Lin this 
‘ affair.” Before night I received telegrams in 
cipher ordering me to force Miss Mason to 
| a confession. 

**You see me here now, so you know I 
didn’t yield to the temptation to blow out 
}my brains. 1 resisted that inclination be- 
| cause I realized that no living creature could 
| break the awful news of detection to that 
poor girl as gently as I. 

**V'hat evening I called on Miss Mason 
and invited her to drive with me. Possibly 
she thought—well, no matter now. She ac- 
cepted the invitation, and I drove her into 
as secluded a road as I could tind. Then I 
told her who and what I was—a detective; 
aman who had willfully gained her confi 
dence in order to prove that she was a thief! 
It wasn’t exactly the kind of a declaration 
she had expected or I had hoped to make, 
but if there is any consolation in the fact 
of reciprocal agony the poor girl must have 
realized some trace of sympathy. 

‘‘T ean see her now, in my mind, lying 
crushed and tearless at my feet. She may 
have pleaded first for silence, for pity, but 
neither was at my command. Others held 
her secret. She told me how she had been 
overwhelmed with an almost insane longing 
to own the jewels; a momentary impulse, 
an instant’s action, a life of repentance and 
remorse. ‘Then she spoke of her feeling 
for me—her desire to appear well and her 
second yielding to that fatal vanity. She 
had never worn a single jewel of tbe lot be- 
fore, and she was impelled to put one on 
that night in the blind faith that nobedy 
would remember it. 

*O, well, that hour went by. I promised 
to do alll could to save her from open dis- 
grace and so left her. 1 found a note at my 
100m telling me of the arrival of Colonel 
Wilson, and I went at once to see him. It 
may be that he appreciated how I suffered. 
At all events, he agreed not to prosecute 
Miss Mason, or publish the facts of the re- 
covery of the jewels provided she would re- 
turn them. He was even kind enongh to 
consent to my acting for Miss Masor. 

‘* The following morning I called on Miss 


Mason and told her what Colonel Wilson 
had agreed to do. Without a word in 
reply she left the room. I didn’t know 


whether or not she would return. My own 
reputation was inher hands, and fer near- 
ly an hour Ll remained alone in that parlor 
where I had first thrust myselfas a false 
friend. 

‘* She came back to me carrying a package 
which I supposed contained the jewels. I 
couldn’t speak, nor would JI, after one 
glance at her face, have opened that pack- 
age in her presence even to save my life. 

‘*] took the parcel to Colonel Wilson. 
Not a jewel was missing.” 

**And the woman?”’ 

‘* Miss Mason’s departure was announced 
in the society columns of the newspapers a 
few days later. If still alive, she is * visit- 
ing friends in the East,’ 1 believe.’ 

— ee 9 

The peculiar combination, proportion, and 
preparation of Hood's Sarsaparilla makes this 
medicine different from othera and superior 
to them all in actual curative power. Sold by 
all druggists. Prepared by C. I. Hood & Cc,, 





Apothecaries, Lowel', Mass. 
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progress. 


The Living Monarchs of Europe. 


Queen Victoria now holds a place among 
the oldest sovereigns of Europe. In May 
of next year she will be seventy years of 
age. She has been on the throne for half a 
century. She enjoys good health, and bids 
fair to live and reign for many years yet. 
It she attains the age of her grandfather, 
George IIL, she will wield the sceptre 
(barring accidents) up to the year 1901. If 
at that time her son, the Prince of Wales, 
becomes king, he will have reached the 
ripe age of sixty years, and his tendency to 
baldness will doubtless have become more 
marked than it is now. 

The new German Emperor Frederick is 
fifty-seven years of age, and his empress, 
the daughter of Queen Victoria, is forty- 
eight. Judging from photographs, he does 
not closely resemble his departed father in 
the face, but she looks very much like her 
mother. If Frederick should live to be as 
old as his father, and perhaps he may, he 
will wear his crown (barring accidents) up 
to the year 1922. His ailments dim his 
prospects, but the Scotch Dr. McKenzie 
may banish his ailments. 

The King of the Belgians, Loopold IL, is 
fifty-three years old, and if he should reign 
till he reaches the age at which his father 
died he will be king up to the year 1910. 
He has been on the throne nearly twenty- 
three years. 

The Emperor of Austria, Francis Joseph, 
is fifty-eight years old, and he has worn the 
imperial crown for forty years. His pre- 
decessor was his uncle, who abdicated the 
throne in his favor when but fifty-five years 
of age, because he was tired of the turmoil 
and trouble. Francis Joseph is a polished 





Scholar, q linguist, an equestrian, an ad- 
nirer of military pompand acharmer. He 
is healthy, and bids fair to reign for a long 
time yet (barring accidents. ) 

The King of Italy, Humberto I., is forty- 
four years old, and has worn the crown 
since the death of his father, ten years ago. 
He is but the second of the kings of United 
Italy, and his throne is in the eternal city 
of Rome. 

The Emperor of Russia, Alexander IIL, 
is forty-three years old, and meunted the 
throne after the murder of his father, seven 
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years ago. 
The King ef Denmark, Christian 1X., is 
seventy years old, or a year older than 
Queen Victoria, and is the second oldest 
monarch in Europe. He has wielded the 
sceptre for a quarter of a century, or just 
half as long asthe British Queen. One of 
his daughters is the wife of the Russian 
Czar, another is wife of the heir apparent 
to the British crown, and his second son is 
King of Greece. 

The King of Sweden and Norway, Oscar 
II., is in his sixtieth year, and has reigned 
for sixteen years. He has favored some re- 
forms. 

The King of Portugal, Louis I., is fifty 
years old, and is a man ot enterprise and 
He has been for twenty-seven 
years a king. 

The power and authority of the King of 
Spain, Alfonso XIIL., who is not yet two 
years old, is limited by the regency of his 
mamma. He never saw his royal sire. 

The King of Greece, or King of the 
Hellenes, Georgios I., is forty-three years 
of age, and has been a king for a quarter of 
a century, or since he was eighteen, at 
which age he was elected to the Hellenic 
throne. He finds it a hard job to rule the 
modern Greeks or keep their favor. 

The sovereign or Sultan of Turkey, 
Abdul Hamid 1L, is forty-six years old, 
and succeeded to the throne twelve years 
ago, when the majesty who preceded him 
was disposed. He is the twenty-eighth 
Sultan since the conquest of Constantinople 
by the Turks. 

The King of the Netherlands, William 
ILI., is the oldest monarch in Europe, being 
now of the age of seventy-one, and entered 
upon the fortieth year of his reign on St. 
Patrick’s day, though he is ascion of the 
royal house of Orange. Even in Holland 
the old monarch is merry at times. 

The King of Roumania, Carol I., is forty- 
nine years of age, and was proclaimed king 
only seven years ago, but before that time 
he had been for fourteen years the domnai 
of his subjects. 

The King of Servia, Milan I., is thirty- 
four, and was crowned only six years ago, 
but before that he had held the throne fcr 
fourteen years by election as Prince Milan 
Obrenovic LV. He is the fourth of his 
dynasty since Servia threw off the Turkish 
yoke in 1829. His predecessor was assas- 
sinated. 

The reigning Prince of Montenegro 
is Nicholas I., who is forty-seven yeers 
old, and has reigned for twenty-eight years. 

In Germany there are three kings and a 
grand duke, besides the Emperor of Ger- 
many and the King of Prussia, who are one. 
There are the King of Bavaria, the King 
of Wurtemburg, the King of Saxony and 
the reigning Grand Duke of Baden. 

——— 3 
Cling to Home. 

How often we may: notice that on the 
death of the head of the family the remain- 
ing members of that household sell or let the 
house that has so long been their home, dis- 
pose of the furniture or pack it away and 
sally forth into the world, out of the safe- 
guard of their long abiding-place, to seek 
their fortune or their pleasures, or to change 
the scene and vary the old monotony, as if 
for the first time they nuw had a chance to 
gratify hear’s wishes long forbidden! 

Weary of close confinement in the home 
of long standing; weary of restraint at the 
hand that now holds the reins no more; 
weary of possible penury which withheld a 
thousand longed for gratifications, or of just 
as possible extravagance that threatened to 
waste all the family possessions; weary, 
possibly, of the cares and labors of house- 
keeping, or weary with heart-sick weariness 
of the walls that have been witnesses with 
them of the sights and scenes of sickness 
and suffering and death—the wife, the 
daughters leave that home for yea's and 
depart on their travels or to try the seductive 
charms of hotel life, or the life of the private 
boarder, which every one but the private 
boarder fancies to be such a happy one. 
And the old house is left to itself or to 
strangers, and the family that had a home 
is homeless, From that time henceforth 
those women live not in rooms with chests 
of drawers and cupboards and closets and 
wardrobes, but in their tranks, lifting out 
tray after tray for the sake of a pin 
or a handkerchief. Instead of the lib- 





room, or at most but two rooms. Instead 
of the exercise of as much hospitality as 
they choose, they have to ask a landlady’s 
permission for the favor of a cup of tea toa 
guest; and they find all the other boarders 
entertaining their guest as if the guest were 
common property. Instead of privacy there 
is publicity; the manifestation of their every 
emotion is scanned by curious and nearly 
indifferent eyes, commented on, conclusions 
drawn and gossip created. And when sick- 
ness comes, and when death comes, can the 
thought of dreariness and desolateness go 
further than the scope afforded either for 
the victim or the survivors, and that in spite 
of the kindest intentions and best efforts 
on the part of those who conducc the inn, or 
what answers for the inn, or any of its 
departments ? 

Sell everything, suffer everything in the 
way of deprivation, was a dying parent’s 
advice to children, but keep the house to be 
together in, whatever befal), It was sound 
advice. So long as those children, young 
or old, hada roof, they could suffer and be 
strong together. Their wants, their depri- 
vations were{their own and not public proper- 
ty. Close together in the habitual contract 
of daily life, they could only be bound the 
more closely in the habits of thought, in 
love and in mutual concern. 

Part with land, part with jewels, part 
with heirlooms, keepsakes, treasures, but 
keep the house so long as the sticks and 
timbers hold together. It is a stronghold; 
it is a castle, however poor and old, War- 
wick Castle itself no better for its purposes. 
It is not merely that ‘‘ be it ever so humble 
there’s no place like home,’ but that it is 
home, the single spot where one reigns, 
where one is unfettered and fully one’s self, 
where one has one’s tools and equipments 
loosely and at ease about one, where one is 
at large liberty, where one exists satisfied 
with the natural love of kin if other love is 
denied one, a place to retire and withdraw 
in, to feel safety and protection in, to live 
in and at lastto die in.—Harper’s Bazar. 

-—_——_——~< e >——_____ 


Pat’s Proposal. 


She’s consinted at last! Fur two years 
I’'d thot a dale ov Nelly McCusker, only I 
had nothin’ ov an Lrish bye’s bouldness to 
up an tell her the same. But yisterday sez 
1 to mesilf: ‘* Pat Murky, now’s yer toime, 
or niver.’? Nelly was in the pantry washin’ 
dishes an’ sumthin’ shouted: ‘Ax her; 
she’s too busy to look at yer onyway.’’ So 1 
starts in wid: ‘*Troth, Nelly, it’s a bad 
loife fur a bye to be livin’ alone.’’ 

‘*Yis,’’ sez she, wid nary a twinkle, 
‘“‘Mike Ryan, that’s jist bin sint to prison 
is in a bad way indade.”’ 

‘*Och,”’ sez I, ‘* There mony a bye that’s 
lonely livin’ right wid his friends an’ 
naybors. Sare, an I’m lonesome meself.’”’ 

‘* How can I b’lavethat,’’ sez she, ‘* whin 
ye’ve got a fiddul?’’ 

‘** Fidduls,’’ sez I, ‘* arecheerin’; but I’ve 
got me two eyes set on sumthin’ cheerin- 
er.’’? She forgot toax me what that sum- 
thin was wuz, but she lafft that purty laugh 
of hern an’ I went up close. 

** Nelly,’’ sez L 

‘* Fwhat, Pat.’’ 

**Cud ye luv a bye loike me.”’ 

‘“*Troth an’ | wudn’t thry.’’ 

* Why not, darlint?”’ 

‘* Faith, L wuz never axt to.’’ 

‘* Thin lll ax ye now.”’ 

** Don’t do it,’? sez she. ‘‘ I’m that full 
o’ work I couldn’t reply fora month,’ an’ 
the dishes flew ivry way as she said it. 

Isat down on thestip. ‘I kin wait,’’ 
sez I. 

‘*The mistress will cam an foind yez 
here.’’ 

‘*I’ll be plazed to mate her.’”’ 

‘“*1’}l tell her ye’re a robber.’’ 

‘* Begorra, that’s jist what lam, fur I’m 
after Nelly McCusker’s heart.’’ 

** Ye’ll be arristed.’’ 

‘** | have bin alriddy, an yer blue eyes did 


it,” sez I. ‘*Cam Nelly, lock me up in yer 
warm heart foriver.’’ 

‘Och, it’s boulted and I’ve lost the kay.’’ 

“Thin Pll climbin at the winder.’’ 

She hung her curly hed fara minit an’ 
when she locked up laxt her to be my wife. 
‘ll give ye foive secinds,’’ sez I. ‘* Ef 
ye wuill, just fotch me the big pewter spoon 
ye've been wipin’; ef ye won’t thin put it 
back in the drawer.’’ She peeped at me 
over the top ov it. 

‘*D’ye mane what ye say, Pat?’’ 

**Yis darlint,” sez I. 

**Tnin here’s the spoon!’ 





Consumption Surely Cured. 
To the Editor:— 

Please inform your readers that I have a 
positive remedy for the above named disease, 
By its timely use thousands of hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured. I shall be 
glad to send two bottles of my remedy FREEX 
to any one of your readers who have con- 
sumption if they will send me their Express 
and P. O.address. 

Respectfully, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M 181 Pe rl 8t., New York 
_———s 6 
VARIETIES. 

One of the hardest worked judges in San 
Francisco went up to the bar of the club 
the other day to getadrink. He felt affable: 
‘“Give me a long drink, John, I am very tired’ 
I have so many thingato carry in my head in 
court that it tires me out.’’ ‘*I can sympa- 
thize with you, Judge,’’ said the kindly bar- 
keeper. ‘*I know howitis myself, carrying 
in my head ali the drinks the boys order.’’ 





‘‘ArgE you the horse editor?” inquired an in. 
nocent looking young woman, approaching 
the desk of that functionary. ‘I have that 
pleasure, Miss,"’ he reptied, taking off his hat. 
**Can you answer all sorts of questions about 
horses?” ‘* Well, I rather think I can,” he 
said, with a prideiul swell in his bosom. 
* Ob, I’m so giad,”’ she twittered. ‘* Will you 
tell me the difference between a bay horse 
and a sea horse?’’ Asshe went out she smiled 
back at him, but he sat gloomily at his desk 
and said nothing. 





He Passep.—A bright youth, undergoing 
examination for admission to one of the de- 
partments at Washington, found himself con- 
fronted with the question: * 

** What is the distance from the earth to 
the sun?”’ 

Not having the exact number of miles with 
him, he wrote in reply: 

‘**J am unable to state accurately, but I 
don’t think the sun is near enough to inter- 
fere with a proper performance of my duties 
if I get the clerkship.” 

He got it. 


A Leap YEAR Parivitece.—She sat idly 
watching the ewpty oyster shells on her plate, 
while he finished the last morsel of cracker 
within reach. 

‘‘Mr., Sampson,’ she said, with a little 





erty of a house, they are cramped into a 


blush, ‘*do you think that young ladies are 
justified in taking advantage of their leap 
year privileges?’’ 

His heart gave one saddle rock bound, for 
she was rich and he was poor, and he loved 
her with that mad passion 80 common to this 
condition of society. He fervently assured 
her that he did. 

‘Then, Mr, Sampson,"’ she said, shyly, ‘1 
think I would like a dozen more on the shell.” 





TIME FOR CONSIDERATION.—*‘ Aside from 
passionate devotion, darling,’ he said trem- 
ulously, ‘‘my future prospects in a business 
way, are flatteringinthe extreme. I have just 
patetned a nutmeg grater which my friend§ 
all say will bring io me not alone fame, but 
an immense fortune,’”’ 

‘*Mr. Sampson,’’ began the girl, shyly, 
“while I confess that I am not wholly indiffer. 
ent to you, I must have time to think it over 
before I give to you the wealth of my young 
heart's affections.”’ 

‘* How long a time, dear?” he asked. 

“Until we find out how the nutmeg grater 
goes.”’ 





AN Irishman’s wife sent him to a drug store 
for tome honey. He forgot the name but re. 
membered how it was made and had a pain- 
ful memory of heving come in contact with 
the fire department of the honey-maker, so 
he asked the druggist for ‘‘some swate oil, 
made by a vicious little baste with a hot fut.’’ 
The man of drugs not comprehending the 
man, called his wife to aid him in interpreting 
the words of the son of Erin. In the call he 
addressed her as ** Honey.”” ‘**That’s what I 
mane,’’ said Patrick. ‘* Honey is the thing. 
That’s what I call me own darlin’ Bridget, 
and lam mad at meself for not thinkin’ of 
me own Honey as a kind of a reminder like of 
what I was after buying.”’ 





First Man of the Wor!d—W hat’s the matter, 
Plantaganet, with you and Maud; are you no 
Jonger friends? 

Second Ditto—A trifling misunderstanding. 
I drove the governor’s coal cart around to her 
house last Sunday to give Maud a drive on 
the avenue. When I reached the door the 
thought struck me that the horse, being a 
white one, and Maud’s hair a bright red— 

Third Ditto—Ah, she thought it a put up 
job. 

Second Ditto—Exactly; and we haven't 
spoken since, although, egad, I believe she 
loves me still. 





A NEWLY married couple were advertising 
their affection regardless of comment. All 
those who had worn the matrimonial harness 
long enough tobe gailed were quite out of 
patience with the happiness of this hopeful! 
coupie, particularly as there was a disparity 
in their ages, and the bride had * the heft”’ of 
the disparity on her side. She was the older 
by fifteen or twenty years, and society resents 
that in spite of the fact that itis getting to be 
no uncommon thing. The happy couple 
kept their window up, much to the discomfit 
ure of the other passengers. At last a lady 
who sat behind them—only a woman could 
have cut so unerringly and mercilessly into 
the weak spot of her soul, leaned over and 
said with the suavest smile: ‘* Madam, will 
you kindly request your son to close the win- 
dow? | fear I am taking cold.’’ The window 
came down and so did the spirits of the bride. 

He Got THERE Just THE SAME.—St. Pat. 
rick’s day processions usually give rise to 
some new anecdotes, and are therefore high 
in favor with those who like a good story. 
This brings to the historian’s recollection a 
New Hampshire parade years ago, when a cer- 
tain local ‘‘character’’ was chosen by ‘* the 
b’ys”’ for their chief marshal. He was as 
jgnorant of the proper commands to give 
while marching as a raw recruit, but the pro- 
cession got along all right on the straight 
road, and everything was passing off in fine 
style. The first turn, however, brings us to 
our story. When Mickey reached it his 
genius soared to the height of the emergency» 
and expressed itself in a way that brought 
shouts of laughter from the spectators: 
Drawing him:elf up to his full height, and 
taking a breath which inflated his lungs to 
their utmost capacity, he faced about and 
shouted in stentorian tones: ‘Now, thin, 
b'ys, purty well around John Bickford’s cor- 
ner. The Yankees are all looking at yez. For- 
rard, march!’’ and the sons of Erin wheeled 
into the next street amid the huzzas of a 
delighted crowd. 





SOL SMITH RusseEL tells of how he was trav. 
eling on Lorg Jsland some seasons ago, doing 
his monologue in town halls and church 
basements. Atthe railroad station in one of 
theee little eel-catching communities, a native, 
rusty and hoary, sat on a freight truck and 
accosted the comedian with: ‘*Be you Mr. 
Russeli?’’ 

** Yes, that’s my name,” answered Sol. 

** Waal, I thought so,”’ said the native. ‘I 
seen yeow up to the teown hall las’ night, an’ 
—waal, you're a good un!”’ 

**O, thank you,” said Sol; ‘I’m glad you 
liked the entertainment.”’ 

‘** Since I come away,’’ resumed the native, 
‘I’ve been thinkin’ that mebbe you might do 
sumpin for my boy—good, likely critter as 
ever lived, but so pesky full of his gimcracks 
that we can’t do nothing with him. Put him 
in a shingle factory last spring fer to larn the 
trade, but he kep’ ’em all laffin go that they 
couldn't do no work, an’ one mornin they 
threw him out, an’ he ain’t doin’ nothin’ neow. 
Settin’ up to your show last night I jest about 
made up my mind that Rube would make a 
mighty good living in your business, an’ I 
thought I'd ask you to take him along with 
you. He’s the goldurndest fool you ever saw 
in all your born days.’’ 
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Chaff. 


The creamery man said he mixed lard with 
his butter because “tin union there was 
strength.”’ 


The flower called bachelor’s-button is so 
called because it is always coming off and 
never gets sewed on. 


Dr. Johnson says that second marriages are 
made to illustrate ‘* the triumph of hope over 
experience.”’ 


High Schoo. Girl—Oh, mother, our minister 
has gotan amenuensis. Mother—You don't 
say! Is he doctoring for it?” 


“T have a theory about the dead languages,” 
remarked a coliege freshman. ‘* I think they 
were killed by being studied too hard.”’ 


Wife (c:ub night)—Will you be home early, 
John? Husband—Ye'es, I think so; but don't 
heep breakfast waiting for me.’’ 


Every person can be kept reasonably busy 
by attending to his own business, but there 
are many who insist upon being overworked. 


He—Your friend, Miss Wabash, 1s quite 
chic, Miss Breezy. Miss Breezy (a trifle en- 
viously)—Yes, Ciara may be a trifle chic, but 
she is no chieken, 


“If women are reaily angels,” writes an 
o'd bachelor, ‘‘why don't they fly over the 
fence instead of making such & fearfullr 
awkward job of climbing?”’ , 


Woman (to tramp who had just eaten a 
whole mince-pie)—You seem to have a good 
appetite. Tramp—Yes, madam, it’s all I have 
left in the world which I can call my own. 


Jones (to bis wife)—‘*Why is a husband 
like dough?’ He was going to tell her it was 
because a woman needs him; but she replied: 
‘* Because he was bard to get off her hands,”’ 


It is said that Tennyson sometimes spends 
, hours ona single line. Wecan rattle off a 





single line in the twinkle of an eye; it is the 
second line that exhausts our poetic genius. 


A youtbful applicant for graduation on be- 
ing asked the other day, ‘* What does history 
teach?” answered ‘ That the United States 
never has been whipped and never will be.’’ 


“TI say, George,” said Pilkins, ‘*what does 
Smith mean by putting P.P.C. on his card?’ 
se P. P.C,? Oh, that’s abbreviated French for 
‘I’llsee you later.’ I don’t know the exact 
words, but that’s what it means.”’ 


‘*You ought to goto Englund, my dear sir. 
You don’t know how much good change and 
rest wilido you,’’ Friend—** Yes, 1 do. The 
hotel porters over there get all the change, 
and the iandlords get the rest.’’ 


‘“*Who made this hash?’ ‘*Why, my new 
Boston cook, of course.’’ ‘Then please re- 
turn to her these remnants of a pair of eye- 
glasses, and tell her that she needn’t give her 
dishes such an intellectual flavor hereafter.”’ 


There are 820,000 species of insects in the 
world, and how on earth a drummer can have 
the face to come down stairs in the morning 
and jump on‘the landlord about one particular 
speciesis a conundrum. 


Wife—Jonn, the new maid told me that you 
tried to kiss her this morning. Husband— 
What! And I paid hera dollar to say nothing 
to you aboutit. Discharge her at once. Such 
& pereon is not to be trusted. 


Merriman—Did you hear that the locks and 
canals company bad threatened to bring suit 
for damages against the Vesper Boat Club? 
Graves—No! Is that so? What have the 
boys been doing? Merriman—Pulling up the 
river. 

Mortgages are signed by two witnesses, 
the same as last year, and are folded so as to 
fit the side coat-pocket. The back taxes are 
combed forward, and parted on the side 
nearest the mortgage. In this climate mort- 
gages generally mature in the winter season. 


Marion Harland’s idea that every woman 
should have her own bank account will meet 
with general approval. A Jarge number of 
ornamental young men have found their 
chief difficulties in life to arise from the 
scarcity of that kind of women. 


‘**Smoking,’’ sald the doctor, ** blackens the 
lungs.”’ ‘*I know it,’’ said the patient, ** but 
then there is no color more durable or more 
generally useful than black.’’ ‘* But,’’ per- 
sisted the doctor, ** you'll smoke yourself to 
veath.”” ‘*Oh, well then,’’ calmly replied the 
sick man, ‘I'll have my lungs already in 
mourning.’’ 

A litt!e boy who had lost a pet sheep through 
death, was somewhat consoled on visiting a 
cemetery one Sunday afternoon. ** Mamma,’’ 
he said, as he discovered a number ot marble 
figures of lambs on the tombstones. ‘*I guess 
T ain’t the only one that’s lost a sheep. There 
seems to be lots of ’em buried here.”’ 


They tell of a Missouri farmer who produc- 
ed the following memorandum at the grocery 
store: ‘*Carosene, hear pins, sally ratug, 
shugar, muzzlin, hog medsin, razins, and a 
bottle of Jew Nippercorjal.’”’ His wife added 
the ‘‘corjal,’’ probably to help jher through 
her bad spells. 
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INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
“cured by: 
CuTicurRA 


Remedies. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAU- 

tifying the skin of children and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and 
pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, 
with loss of hair. from infancy to old age, the 
Cuticurna RemeEptes are infallible. 

CuTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, 
and Cuticura RESOLVENT, the new blood puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and 
blood diseases, from pic ples to Scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50c.; Soap 
25¢c; REsSOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTER 
Drug AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 

(@ Baby's Skin and Scalp preserved and _ar$ 
ci beautified by CuTicuRa Soap. x 
Krpney Parns, Backache and Weakness 
cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an 
instantaneous pain subduing plaster. 25c. 


UMPHREYS’ 


DR. HUMPHREYS’ BOOK 


Cloth & Gold Binding 
144 Pages, with Steel Engraving, 
i MAILED FREE. 

5 Address, P, 0. Box 1810, N. Y. 
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A NECESSITY UPON EVERY FARM 


Economy, Exactnoss and Carefulness 


Every farmer should have the means of weighing 
his produce before he sells it, and also what he buys 
As a matter of economy there is nothing that will 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevents 
many .rom providing themselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mer y of every dishonest party 
they may do business with. One of the very best 
makes of scales now on the market are those man- 
ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
benefit of those who read the FARMER we have ar- 
ranged with that company to supply orders sent 
tbrourh us at agreat reduction. The prices are so 


low that the saving of loss on a load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire cost. 
pe look at the prices below and judge for your: 
selves, / 


No. 1—Barn Scale. 





weighs from 4 pound to 900 pounds. Size of plat 
form 17 by 26 inches, 

Price $18 00, and MicnigaAN FaRMER one year 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $20. 

No, 2—Farm Scale. 








weighs from one pound to 6,600 pounds (8 tons) 
size of platform 7 by 18 feet. 
Price $35, and MicHI¢AN FARMER one year; 
No. 3—Grain and stock Scale. 
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a S AKER = 
weighs from two pounds to 10,000 pounds (5 tons); 
sze of platform 8 by 14 feet. 

Price $4850 and MicnigaN FARMER one year, 

To ordering, give the number of scale you select, 

Nos. 2 and 3 will faclude the beam, box, and full 
directions for setting up: either of these scales can 
be used for hay, grain, coal, stock and merchan 
dise, the only difference is in the platferm. 

All will be boxed and delivered at the depot 
Chicago without extra charge. Every scale wul be 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by ws and the 
manufacturers, and the prices above are only one- 
half or one-third the usual prices for the same arti. 
clee To get the scales at above prices of cours 
the money must be sent to us, and the sender mugt 
become a subscriber to the FanmErR. 

Address a'! orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 
DETROIT. MICH 





ABASH, ST. LOUIS & PACIFIC.-- 

Passenger station foot of Twelfth St. Try 

the Wabash Short Line to Chicago and the West. 
Standard time. 

















Depart. | _ | Arrive. 
*8:30a.m.|..Wabash & Western Flyer.. | 
§ 2:00 eae Chicago Limited...... 11:20 p.m. 
§ 2:00 p.m. | St. Louis Limited Express. $11:45 a.m, 
| Adrian & Butler Accommo- | 
PEMD MT + cccetaseead Min ceceences |» 9:58 a.m, 
§ 9:50 p.m. | ...... Chicago Express........ |§ 6:1 a.m, 
St. Louis and Western Ex- 
§9:50 p.m.}....... - 4 speee | $11:20 p.m, 
§Daily. *Except Sunday. tHxcept Monday. 





LIST OF PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES PRICE. 











Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations... .25 
Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic.... .25 
Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants. .25 
Diarrhea, of Children or Adults...... .25 
Dyeentery Griping, Bilious Colic.... .25 
Cholera Morbus, OMItING......+06 - 25 
Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis...........+. - 25 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache..... .25 
Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo. .25 














104 Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach.......... 2. 
1 Bu . ease or Painful Periods..... 2 
124 Whites, too Profuse Periods.......... .2 
131Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing.... .2 
14isalt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions., .2 
15¢ Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains...... | 
16) Fever and Ague, Chills, Malaria... 50 
171Piles, Blind or Bleeding...... ........ 50 
199Catarch, Influenza, Cold inthe Head .50 
20] Whooping Cough, Violent Coughs.. .50 
241 General Debility,Physical Weakness .50 
27iKidney Disease ................ceeeeee 50 
@SiNervous Debility..................266 .00 
Z3OlUrinary Weakness, Wetting Bed 50 
Diseases of the Heart, Palpitation..1 00 


PECIFICS. 


sent postpaid on receipt of 
E CO, 109 Fulton St. N. Ye 





Sold by Druggists, of d 
price. —HUMPHREYS’ MEDICIN 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME anpd_ ODA is 8 
matchless Remedy for Consumption, in every 
stage of thedisease. For Coughs, Weak Lungs 
Yhroat Diseases, Loss of Flesh and Appe- 
tite, and every form ot General Debility it {» 
an unequalled Specific Remedy. (BE sun? 
AND GET WINCHESTER’S PREPARATION. $1 atid 
#2 per bottle. Sold by Druggists. 
WINCHESTER & CO., Che 
No. 162 William St., N 





York. 


eow2rs6 


3 °N 





ATURAL GAS & OIL 
\ WELL TOOLS. 
; Revolving, sare” Hydraulic, Dia- 
mond, Prospecting Well Tools, Wind 
@ Engines and Deep Well Pumps. Trea- 
tise on Natural Gas, or our Encyclo- 
pedia, mailed for 
29C. The American 
ai Well Works, 
=" Aurora, Ill 


f25-ly 
















Travel Via the 
LAKE SHORE ROUTE, 
the only double track line between the 
BAST AWD WEST. 
THROUGH CARS 


Betwoen Chicago, New York and Boston. 
ga" For further information, rates, and tick 
ts, call ou nearest Lake Shore Agent. 
HELP ses oid. Steady work. New goods. 
Samples free. J.F.Hill & Co, Augusta Me 
f6-8t 
APPLE TREES, ETt, 


EACH TREE 4 at very low prices. “er: 


for price Lat. &. 8S. Johnson, Stockley, é 
“Dat 


$231 
Dr. OQwen’s Portable Battery 


FOR MAN AND WOMAN. 
Contains 10 degrees 
of strength. Current 
can be increased, de- 
creased, reversed or 
ert at will oes 
a ied to any par 
of body or limbs by 
— whole Samily, Cures 
—~ General, erv: 
ous and Chronic 
S$ Diseases. Is light, 
UN simple and superior, 
Guaranteed for one 
> é ear, Large Mlustrated 
and up. Tie AMPHLET sent free 


Dr. Owen Belt Co., 191 State St., Chicago 
may.6-lyr 





WAN LED—825 a week and expen 








A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best sell 
ing articles in the world, 1 sample 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, 












MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


The “Niagara Falls Route.” 


Depot foot of Third street. Ticket offices, 
Woodward avenue, corner of Jefferson avenue, 
Merrill block, and at depot. All traina arrive 
and depart on Central Standard time. 











Leave, Arrive, 
Chicago Trains. going west. from wem 
New York Limit’d Exp. §1.30pm $10.45 p 
Mail, viaMain& Airline *7.0am 6.00 p 
om f Express............ *9.10 am *6.45 p 
Kal. &3 RiversAccom’n 4.00pm  *12,508 
Evening Express........ §8.00 p m 7.30 & 
Pacific Express........ $10.15 pm .00 a 
GRAND RAPIDS TRAINS. 

os. | eee *9.10a m 6.45 p 
Grand Rapids Express.. 4.00pm 11.508 
Night Express.......... $16.15 pm 6.00 a 


SAGINAW ANID> BAY CITY TRAINS. 





Alpena and Mackinaw... *8.35am *9.10 p 
Mack’aw & Marq’tte Ex. §5.40pm $11.00 a 
Night Express.......... +11.00 p m *6.05 a 
Bay City Express....... *1.15 pm *5.35 p 
TOLEDO TRAINS. 
Southern Express..... ES am {*. 10a 
St. L., Cin., Clev. &Col’s §2.45 pm $11.45 8 
Grosse Isle Accomoda’n *4.40 pm °7.50 a 
Cincinnati Express..... 7.20 pm *5.25 p 
Pacifie Express......... 9.55pm  §10.50p 
ada vision 
Buffalo and To- Leave, Arrive 
ronto Trains. going east. from east. 
Accommodation........ %.00 am *8.00 D m 
Atlantic & Pacific Exp. 10am .40 Pp me 
New York & Boston Ex. §12.05 pm 5.20 p mm 
Special New York Exp. *7.15pm 8.05 4 m 
Limited Express........ $10.55 pm 1.0 pm 
§Daily. ‘*ExceptSunday. +Except Saturday. 
xcept Monday. 
CHAS. A. WARREN, 0. W RUGGLES, 
CityP.&T.Agt, Gen’l P. & T. Agt.. 
Nov.20, 1887. Detroit. Chicago, Mi. 





Lake Shore & Mich. Southern R’Y. 


Trains run on Central Standard Time 





Cleveland, Buffalo, Chicago Depart. Ar.ive 

& Cincinnati Express.... 7:30am 6:40pm 
Chicago, Toledo Cincin- 

nati Express ........... 6:10pm 10:15am 
Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo 

& Columbus Express..... 21pm 6:35pm 


The 6:25 p m train will arrive, and the 2:15 p 
m train depart from the Third street depot. 
Other trains will arrive and depart from the 
Brush street depot. The 2:15 pm train leaves 
daily ; all others daily except Sunday. 

Up-town ticket office No. 66 Woodward Ave. 
cor. Jefferson, Merrill block. 


Detroit, Grand Haven & Miiwaukee. 


Depot foot of Brush Street. Trains run by Cen- 
tral Standard Time. In oom May 1, s ~ 
rt. { 








pa trive. 
*Morning Express..... + 6:50am 2:00 n’ao 
*Through Mail.......... 10:20am *4:56 pm 
Steamboat poe ‘ 4:30 p m 7945 pm 
+Chicago Ex withsleep’r 8:00pm +8: am 
+Night Ex with sleeper 10:55pm _ t11:40pm 


* Daily, Sundays excepted. + Dail. 

Trains leaving Detroit at €:50a nf, 4:30 and 
8:00 pm connect at Durand with trains on Chi- 
ergo & Grand Trunk R’y for the east and west, 
and has parlor car to Grand Ha: en. 

Chicago express has Pnilman sleeper and Buf 
fet car Detroit to Chicago daily. 

Night express has sleeper to Grand Rapids 
daily. 

Sleeping car berths can be secured at G. T.R 
Ticket Office, Corner Woodward and Jefferso 
Avenues, ani at Depot foot of Brush Street. 

W. J. SPICER, E. J. PIERCE 

Genera. Manager, City P. & T. Agent, 

Detroit. y De roit. 


. i} AND PERSISTEW. 
Be p27, Junicious- A SISTER 





dvertising ha§, alwg 
~ successful. Bef 
Newspaper Advert 
| LORD & TH 
ADVERTISING AGES 
45 to 49 Randolph Street, © 









99 all hidden name and Silk Fringe Cards with 
34 page sample book. 10c. 40 mixed and Solid 
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Silver Ring, 20c. Clinton Bros.,Clintonville,Con 
03-26 


quam tising Agency of Messre 
Ww. AYER N. Cur authorized avents 
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Horse Tillage vs. Hand Tillage. 





corn, of the western or southern varieties, 
by decreased waste in feeding; to those 
who have no conveniences for cutting and 
who are hesitating to invest in the needed 
machinery, I would most emphatically say, 
build a silo and fill it with whole corn, pack- 
ing carefully, and you will have & first-class 
article well preserved, and if the corn is of 
medium growth little will be wasted in 
feeding; no farmer should hesitate, for a 
moment, if the case has resolved itself into 
a question of whole ensilage or no ensilage. 
In fact, I feel certain that, in many cases, 
even when a machine could be hired to come 
at the right time and cut the corn, it would 
prove unprofitable from the financial point 
of view alone. 

Rapid filling is not only unnecessary but 
it is objectionable, for two reasons: first, to 
the average farmer it means the hiring of 
considerable outside help, both of men and 
teams, and, second, I am satisfied that bet- 
ter ensilage, whether whole or cut, will re- 
sult from slow filling than from rapid. 

The question as to whether there is ap 
advantage in selecting seed for en jilage 
corn is one of great importance and one 
that has been too much neglected; there 
was a time, not wholly past either, when 
bulk and weight were the only neasures of 
value that were supposed to apply to ensilage 
crops, ‘Tons per acres, regardless of feed- 
ing value per ton, were regarded as the best 
indication. This is wrong, and to-day the 
most experienced users are finding that im- 
mature, watery varieties, though standing 
higher on the scale of tons per acre, are 
really lower on the true scale of feeding 
value in the manger. 








Every farmer knows that he can do better 
work in the way of killing weeds and stir- 
ring the soil among the so-called hoed crops 
with a horse and cultivator than he can 
possibly do with the hoe. A field can be 
gone over twice with a horse in the time it 
would take to go over it once with a hoe, 
and at much less cost. Frequent tillage is 
of great importance, especially with the 
corn crop, and the best work should be done 
near the plants. This makes it important 
that the planting be done with care and 
accuracy in order that the rows may be 
straight. Then the cultivator can be run 
close to the rows, and the fresh earth turned 
right up to the plants as well as if done by 
hand. If the rows are not of an even 
guage throughout the 2ultivator can not be 
perfect. 

The man who can tend his corn crop and 
do it well, by horse power, possesses a great 
advantage over the one who has to go over 
his field with a hoe. He gets a better crop 
at less cost. The man who depends upon 
the hoe is the one who complains that farm- 
ing does not pay. The first thing in order 
is to have the ground in the best possible 
condition; that is}; prepare a good seed bed 
Many good planters claim that by thoroughly 
stirring the ground before the seed is put in 
half the cultivating is done before the corn 
is planted. Then as soon as the corn or 
potatoes appear above the ground harrow 
and cross harrow the surface with a light 
drag. Tais will kill the first crop of weeds 
before they are fairly started. Nature here 
comes to the aid of the planter, for the weed 
seeds germinate so near the surface and are 
withal so tender that a slight disturbance of 
the soil is certain to kill them, while the 
corn or potato plants are already well rooted 
and can safely withstand the movements of 
the drag. This process should be continued 
at short intervais until the crop is four or 
five inches high, when a good cultivator 
should beused. Corn cultivators are usually 
made with too broad teeth or shovels and 
too few of them for doing close and fine 
work. They are from four to six inches wide, 
and if run near toa plant, may either uproot 
or cover it up. Besides, the surface is left 
in ridges. This may be avoided by making 
the teeth narrow and puttingin twice as 
many of them. Then they may be run close 
to the plants and the surface left smooth 
and fine. Getting close to the plants is 
very important in the early tillage, but later, 
when the roots have spread between the 
rows, the tillage should be narrower as well 
as shallower. This plan of horse tillage, if 
well carried out, will bring the best results 
from the crop and save time and money for 
the farmer.—Henry Ives, in Phila. Press. 









Smut in Oats. 

A greater or less loss results to farmers in 
consequence of smut in oats. This trouble 
has been investigated to some extent at the 
farms of State institutions and at Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations. In Bulletin No. 
9, of the Maine Station, are given remedies 
that are recommended and which are ‘to be 
tested further this season. ‘Three of these 
we find in the New York Station reports, 
and the last is taken from the report of the 
Ottawa (Canada) Siation. Although late 
for this season, we give the same that they 
may be borne in mind for future use; they 
are as follows : 

1. Soak the seed forty hours in a solution 
of one pound of copper sulphate (blue vitriol) 
in four gallons of water. 

2. Soak the seed one day in a solution of 
one pound of caustic potash in six gallons 
of water, or a solution made by mixing 
forty pounds of hard wood ashes in ten gal- 
lons of water that has remained a day and 
the water then poured off. 

3. Soak one day ina solution of castile 
soap in water, with enough quick lime to 
color the liquid milky white. 

4. Soak several hours in brine of the 
strength used for pickling pork, ¢.¢., that in 
which a fresh egg will float. One gallon of 
solution will be sufficient for about four 
bushels of seed. 





Mixing Hay and Grain for Feed. 





Respecting this practice, which has been 
quite generally commended as giving 
the best results, a correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman says: Mapy still con- 
sider it stillan open question whether the 
best results are obtained by mixing the 
grcund grain with cut fodder. 

Something like a year ago I examined the 
method of feeding pursued by the American 
and Adams Express Companies in their 
stables in New York city, where several 
hundred horses are kept. The man in 
charge of the feeding told me that they had 
tried cutting and mixing until they were 
satisfied that the loss by disease under that 
system was greatly increased, and they had 
returned to their old method of feeding. At 
the time I was there, their method was to 
feed grain at night when the horses return- 
ed frem work, and afterwards to feed them 
timothy hay. Inthe morning and at noon 
the horses received grain, but no hay: the 
only hay fed being at night. The grain 
used was oats and corn mixed in the pro- 
portion of six of the former to one of the 
latter by measure. The grain was not 
ground, nor was the hay cut. 

The cutting and mixing system has been 
tried in this vicinity, in making milk, with 
varying results. The most thorough trial 
that 1 know of was on a farm where over 
100 cows are kept for the production of 
milk, a large proportion of which is made in 
the winter. Something over a year ago the 
owner began with the most convenient and 
thorough arrangements to cut and moisten 
all hay and corn stalks, and to mix them 
‘with the grain very carefully. He informed 
me that it paid, aud ‘paid big,” as the 
cows had increased their fl»w of milk eigtty 
quarts a day. 

During the past winter I visited his 
stables again, and was informed by his 
foreman that they had tried cutting and 
mixing for over a year, and had gone back 
to the old system of feeding the grain by it- 
self wet up in tubs, and the hay and stalks 
dry. Headded, ‘‘ the change has increased 
the flow of milk 160 quarts a day.” 

Of the others who have tried it, some do 
not think it paid and have discarded it, 
while others are still working at it and 
think it pays. 





Raising Radishes, 

The following is my method of raising 
radishes, and I find to be the best way. I 
know that most of my neighbors have much 
difficulty in getting good radishes, and for- 
merly 1 also did; they were tough, stringy 
and wormy, utterly unfit to eat. Now I 
never fail to get them sound and crisp. 
Radishes require to be grown quickly in 
order to have them tender. I select a piece 
of ground in the corner of the garden for 
this crop, and keep it specially for that pur- 
pose. luse wood ashes, putting them on 
the ground two or three inches in depth, 
and dig them well under to thoroughly mix 
them with the soil, which is sandy; when it 
is thoroughly worked I 3ow the seed, first 
making rows with the back of the rake, 
from sixteen to eighteen inches apart. 
After sowing, the seed is covered with the 
teeth of the rake. ladd ashes to the bed 
every year, and find that it keeps them free 
from worms. No manure is required ; 
splendid radishes are raised in this way. 
I never knew this process of raising radishes 
to be recommended, and you are at liberty 
to publish it.— Vick. 














eterinarp Department 


Vonducted by Prof. Robert Jennings, Veterinary 
™ . Professional advice through the columna 
' Michigan Farmer to ali reguiar subscribers 
"ree. The full name and address wili be neces 
ary that we may identify themas subscribers, The 
ymptome should be accurately described to ensure 
orrect treatment. No tions answered profes 
tonally by mail unless accompanied by a fee 0 
me dollar. Private address, No. 201 Firat Mt, 
troit, Mich. 














Softening or Decay of the Liver in a 
Bull, 





St. Lous, May 26, 1h 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer 

I should like some information about 4 
disease and a remedy for it if there Is any, 
Ihave a bull that has been #ick for nearly 
two months. Most of the time he chews his 
cud and sweats at the nose, but will not eat 
scarcely anything—no grain atall, Staggers 
with hind legs when he walks, ‘There have 
three died in this vicinity this spring; the 
symptoms are nearly all the same, On being 
opened the liver was found, a good part of 
it, decayed, ard the gall twice the natural 
size. If you can give me any advice it’ will 
be thankfully recvived. UBSCHIBER, 





Whole vs, Cut Ensilage. 





The first bulletin of the New Hampshire 
Experiment Station, just issued, announces 
the following conclusions in the experi- 
ments with ensilage: 

Experience demonstrates that a silo of 
forty to seventy tons capacity can be built 
in a section of almost any barn at a cost of 
one dollar for each ton, or for forty to sev- 
enty dollars. This pays for the lumber, the 
labor, and all materials used. Ono farms 
where there is an abundance cf lumber and 





Answer.—The symptoms of disease in 
your bull are as minute as We can expect in 
describing a disease #o obscure in its pre- 
monitory symptoms. Neat cattle, more 
than any other of our domestic animals, are 


are those in poor flesh. ‘Che first indication 
of a morbid liver is yellowness of the eyes 
and skin. These symptoms are characteris- 
tic of obstruction in the biliary duct. It 
may be observed, however, that there are 
comparatively few diseases in cattle where 
the liver is not in sympathy. It is therefore 
safe in treating diseases in cattle of a con- 
stitutional character to keep this fact in 
mind. The staggering gait in the walk in 
such cases is due to general debility. We 
would advise you, on noticing the slightest 
tinge of yellowness about an animal’s eyes, 
when in apparent health, to regard it as a 
latent warning of approaching danger, and 
take it in time to Stay its destructive pro- 


prive any farmer of the benefits of ensilage. 

> The experience of the past two years, 
both on the college farm and among others 

who have tried the system, has clearly shown 

that corn may be stowed whole in the silo, 
giving, in many respects, a better preserved 
ensilage than when cut into inch or half 

jnch lengths. My position on this point is 
isely what it was one year ago, namely : 

at have power, whether horse or 
'd who do not object to having a 
dred dollars invested in extra ma- 
y, 1 would say, cut your ensilage! it 
more convenient to feed, it comes out of 
the silo with less labor, the extra cost in 





é MOSS, NOW........-eeeee 

stone for foundations the cash outlay for a | subject to diseases of the liver; the symp- | Pamily.......... jsundabiie i @i6 
one hundred ton silo need not exceed $25 | toms of which are usually too obscure for | Short clear... .-.+.+-..++. we Ewe 

. The animals | Lard in ke ty oe seshioglice i“ 
for materials, saw bill, etc., and $10 for | the ordinary observer to detect sare ny oss, eae tod 4@ 8% 
labor, gupposing the team work done by | apparently in perfect health and in fine con- hatin eh. mM 3 11% 
farm team, or $35 for a one hundred ton | dition are more subject to such morbid ey thee a ries esee<' ai wre , 1M 
silo. First cost of silo, then, need not de- | changes of this important organ of life, than PMG Ts seb 0ivusockvedccc. 8%4@ 4 


$17 75, $17; $16 50, 815 and $14. 


three at $18 and $15; two at $15 59; one at $18 50, 
$17 50, $14 and 813 50, : / 


$16 and $14; one at $15 50, $17 50, $16 50 and 813, 
three at $17 50; two at 8 6; one at $19, and 816 7%. 


three at $1650; two at $18 and $17 50; one at $15 
an 


Bovine Panacea, as the best and safest rem- 
edy known to us. If your druggist does not 
keep it, we will send it to you on receipt of 
price. In using this remedy follow printed 
directions with each package. In the ab- 
sence of fever, known by the moisture of the 
nose as indicated in this case, No. 1 only 
should be used; but when fever is present 
No, 2 should be used alternately with No, 1. 
Both will be found in the same package, 
with full d:rections for use. In the absence 
of this remedy give the following: Sulphate 
magnesia, two pounds; Jamaica ginger root, 
pulverized, four ounces; mix both together 
and divide into twelve powders, one to be 
given dissolved in water every night. When 
the powders have been all used, if the 
bowels are not in a natural condition repeat 
the medicine until they are, then give once 
or twice a week, until the membranes of the 
eyes assume a natural appearanee, 








Gommercial. 





DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 





Derroit, June 2, 1888, 
FLOUR.—Market quiet and steady, Tho 
only change during the wook was a plight 








advance on Minnesota patents, Quotations 
on car lote are as follows: 

Michigan roller proOOss. ......++++++ 440 @4 50 
Michigan patents.......-cseeceeeeees 4 00 5 00 
Minnesota, DARGIS... «6.6 eee eee eens 440 4 35 
Minnesota, PALONEB.... 66. cer ee eeeeee 40 @4 95 
RYO. .nscvcccecces seoee 8925 QS 50 
LOW BTAGOB.... 60. cce cree ee rrenseneee 240 @3 10 


WHRAT.—The week closes with wheat a 
little steadier, but at a decline from the prices 
quoted a week ago, Timely rains, a large in- 
crease in receipts at the west, and the fear of 
holders that prices had advanced too rapidly, 
caused some weakness and trregularity in all 
domestic markets, and as a result values are 
lower on both spot and futures, Closing 
prices yesterday were as follows: No. 1 
white, 9640; No. 2 red, 9140; No. 8 red was 
not tested. In futures No. 2 red for June de- 
livery sold at Vic, July at0',c, and August 
at S84 4Qc. 

OORN.—Steady but lower. 
564ec per bu., No. 2 white at 560, and No. 


No. 2 quoted at 
2 
yellow at 560. 

OATS.— Quiet and steady, but lower. No. 2 
white quoted at 39c per bu., and No. 2 mixed 
at 364,c, and hight mixed at 38e, 

BARLEY.—Market steady and unchanged. 
No. 2 is selling at $158@1 60 ® cental, and 
No. 3 at $148@153. Receipts in this market 
the past week were 8,511 bu., and the ship- 
men's were nothing. 

FEED.—By the car-load $16 50 # ton is quo- 
ted for bran. Middlings quoted at $17019 ® 
ton. Demand lighter. 

CLOVER SEKED.—The last sale was on the 
basis of $4 60 for prime for October delivery. 

TIMOTHY SEED.—Prime is selling at $2 90 
BW bu. State seed is held a few cents lower. 

RYE.—Quoted at 58@é62c B® bu. in bagged 
lots. Car-loads are quoted at 64@65c ® bu. 

BUTTER.—Dull and lower. Receipts large 
and in excess of demand. Choice dairy quo- 
ted at 16@17c, and medium grades at 14@lic. 
Low grades unsalabie. Creamery quiet at 17 
@18e. 

CHERSE.—New quoted at 10@19% full 
cream State, 104@lle for New York, and 9% 
@ilc for Ohio. Skims quoted at 5@6c. These 
are jobbing prices. From first hands prices 
are %4@lic lower. 

EGGS.—Prices 
is active at a range of lic. 
amp!e. 

FOREIGN FRUITS.—Lemons, Messinas, 
vox, $3 25@3 50; oranges, Messinas, $5 2525 50 
®@ box; Valencias, $7 25@7 75 B® case; cocoa- 
nuts, ® 100, $4 0)@4 50; bananas, yellow, ® 
bunch, $1 75@2 50. Figs, 11@12c for layers, 14 
@léc for fancy. Pineapples, $1 75@2 2 25 8B 
doz. 

BRESWAX.—Steady at 282330c 8 D., as to 
quality. 

HONEY.—Market dull; now quoted at 4@ 
15e forchoice comb and 10c for extracted. 
Stocks large and no inquiry. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Good stock is quoted at 
9@10c 8 b. for new Michigan and 11@120 for 
Ohio. Market dull. 

MAPLE SYRUP.—Quoted at $1@1 25 B® gal- 
lon. 

DRIED APPLES.—Market quiet at 6@6\v 
for common, and 8@8\e for evaporated, Do- 
mand light 

SALT.—Michigan, 85c per bbl. in oar lots, 
or 9Jc in 10-bbl. lote; dairy, $2 10 per bbl; 
Ashton quarter sacks, 720. 

BALED HAY AND STKAW,--Market woak- 
Baled quoted at $15¢015 60 for No, Land 


are firm, and the market 
Receipts are 


er. 

$14 for No. 2 timothy, and S15 for mixed, 
Straw $7. Thess prieea are for car lots on 
track. 


BEANS.-——Quoted at 62 J0@2 35 % bu. in car 
lots for city ploked mediums, From store 
prices are 62 40@2 50 W bu. Unpicked, $1 25 
@1 95. Market dull, 

POTATORA,-- Doalers as follows: 
Old In oar lota, H9@We YW bu. as to variety. 
New southern, # 00@5 50 B bbl. Foreign, 
$2 26@2 60 W bu, sack, Trade mostly con- 
fined to new atook, which is becoming more 


quote 


plenty. 
ONIONA,Lermudas quoted at $1 7522 00 


@ bu, orate, and new southern at $1 25@1 50 
@ bu, Inquiry light and stocks large. 
HiDKS,—Green city, 5c 8 B., country 54@ 
fo; cured, 6@70; green calf, 6@6i¢c; salted 
do, 64 @70;sheep-skins, 50c¢@$1 50 each; bulls, 
and stag grubby hides off. 
APPLES.—Good to choice stock commands 
$4 50@5 560 per bbi., the outside being paid for 
uice red fruit. Common stock is let go at 
buyers’ prices. 

POULTRY.—Live quoted as _ follows: 
Chickens, 7@8c ¥ b.; roosters, 4@5c; turkeys, 
se; ducks, 7@8c. Per pair, spring chickens, 30 
@i5c; pigeons, 25c; squabs, 30c. The market 
is overstocked while the demand is light. If 


receipts continue as Jargethere must bea 
further drop in values. 

CIDER.—Common, 8@%ec, and clarified, 10 
@llc ® gal. Market quiet. 

HOPS.—State nominal at 8@l4c ® b.; New 
York, 15@18c; Washington Territory, 13@ 
15c; Bavarian, 28@27c; Bohemian, 25@30c. 
PROVISIONS.—Mess pork a shade lower, 
asis also short clear; no other changes to 
note. Demand fair for the season. Quota- 
tions here are as follows: 


seeeeeees 1425 @15 WwW 


HAY.—The following is a record of the 
sales at the Michigan Avenue scales for the 
week up to Friday noon, with price per ton: 

Monday—24 loads: Two at $16; one at $19, 


Tuesday—22 loads: Six at $17; four at $16; 


Wednesday—16 loads: Six at $15; two at $18, 
Thursday—16 loads: Five at $17; four at $18; 
Friday—18 loads: Five at $16: four at 817; 
d 813. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 
At the Michigan Central Yards. 
Friday, June 1, 1888. 
OATTLE. 


bered $24 head, against 208 last week. 
The demand for oattio was active and the 
receipts were closed out at about last week's 
prices, The following were the closing 


QUOTATIONS: 
8 00@5 25 


Bxtra graded ra, weighing 1,800 

101,480 IDB scree ee re. 4 75Q5 00 
Choloe seers, fine, fat and we 

formed, 1,100 to 1,800 Ibm... .cees00e 4 2OD4 OS 
Qood steers, well fatted, weighing 

90000 1100 1DH.....,., ste sesereesee 4 00Q4 BO 
Good mixed butchers’ stook—Fat 

cows, holfors and light steers...... 8 754 00 
Coarse mixed butohers' stook—Light 

thin cows, heifors, stage and bulls 3 00@3 50 
BOOOROFD.. 0c... cscccccsccccccs eeasecses 27 2% 
Balls POPP ee eee tenes eee reerenee 2 7 50 


© Roe sold John Robingon a mixed lot of 28 
head of good butchers’ stock av 912 Ibs at 
$3 80; 7 Coarse ones ay 844 Ibe at $2 70, and 2 
bulla av 1,440 Iba at gs, 

Allen sold Burt Spencer a bull weighing 
2,000 Iba at 83 25and 2 cows to Clancy av 930 
Iba at $3 15, 

O Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 14 
head of good butchers’ stock av 843 lbs at 
$5 80 and 8 Coarse ones av 835 lbs at $2 75. 

Oasey sold Sullivan & F a mixed lot of 16 
head of good bntchers’ stock av 915 lbs at $4 
and 2 good cows av 1,020 Ibs at $3 50. 

Hope sold Burt Spencer 18 fair shipping 
stoors av 1,217 lbs at $4 80. 

© Roe sold Bart Spencer 8 good butchers’ 
stoors av 1,143 lbs at $425 and 10 stockers to 
Doer av 810 lbs at $3 25. 

Judson sold Caplis.a mixed lot of 12 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 985 lbs at $3 65 
and a cow weighing 850 Ibs at $3. 

© Roe sold Burt Spencer 8 good butchers’ 
steers av 1,165 lbs at $4 15. 


SHEEP. 
There were no sheep on sale at these yards’ 
HOGS. 

The offerings of hogs numbered 560 head, 
against 5622 last week. The small receipt§ 
were taken at prices about 10 cents lower 
than those of one week ago. 

Spicer sold John Robinson 21 av 100 Ibs at 

40. 


Judson sold Webb Bros 14 av 163 lbs at 
$5 15. 
Cash sold Kuner 17 av 65 lbs at $5 40. 
cC Roe sold Webb Bros 29 av 140 lbs at $5 45. 
Spicer sold Webb Bros 41 av 172 lbs at $5 30. 





King’s Yards. 
Friday, June 1, 1888. 
CATTLE. 


The market opened up at these yards with 
730 head of cattle on saie. The demand was 
fairly active, and for the best grades prices 
were fully as high as those of iast week, but 
for common cattle there was a decline of 10@ 
15 cents. 


Hogan sold Loosemore a mixed 
$3 70; 4 thin ones av 617 Ibs at $325 and a 
bull weighing 1,200 |bs at $3 30. 

Payne sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 26 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 840 Ibs at $3 50. 

Gleason sold Geo Wreford a mixed lot of 8 
head of good butchers’ stock av 807 Ibs at 
$4 05. 


head of good butchers’ stock av 900 lbs at 
$3 60 and 2 good steers to Knoch av 1,230 lbs 
at $4 40. 


westerns av 549 lbs at $3 50. 

Stead sold Loosemore 5 
steers av 908 lbs at $4. 
Harris sold Sullivan & F 8 good butchers’ 
steers av 917 lbs at $4 20. 

Switzer & Ackley sold Geo Wreford a 
mixed ‘ot of 15 head of good butchers’ stock 
av 900 lbs at $3 60. 

Long sold Wreford & Beck 20 good butchers’ 
steers and heifers av 997 lbs at $4 10. 
Campbell solid Cross a mixed lot of 13 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 818 lbs at 
$3 55. 

Adams sold Ulrich a mixed lot of 12 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 810 lbs at $3 25. 
Spencer sold Wreford & Beck 15 good 
butchers’ steers av 1,090 Ibs at $4 45. 


good butchers’ 


thin butchers’ stock av 844 lbs at $3 20. 
Gleason solid Loosemore 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 915 lbs at 
$3 50. 
McMullen sold Caplis 4 coarse cows av 967 
Ibs at $2 25, and 2 av 960 lbs at $3. 
Giddings sold Geo Wreford 12 good butch- 
ers’ steers av 1,020 lbs at $4 12%. 
Nott sold Marx 5 fair butchers’ steers av 
898 lbs at $3 85. 
Webb sold Marx a mixed lot of 6 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 810 lbs at $3 60 and 3 
geod steers av 1,090 lbs at $4 25. 
Beardsiey sold John Robinson a mixed lot 
of 23 head of good butchers’ stock av 787 Ibs 
at $3 60. 

McMullen sold Phillips & Wreford a mixed 
lot of 15 head of good butchers’ stock ay 736 
ibs at $3 60. 





butchers’ steers and heifers ay 
$4 20. 
Gleason sold Caplis a mixed lotof 6 head ef 
thin butchers’ stock av 796 lbs at $3 30. 
Purdy sold Kolb a mixed lot of 5 head of 
goed butchers’ stock av 802 ibs at $3 60 and 
20 to Caplis av 883 Iba at $3 75. 
McMullen sold McDonald 10 stockers av 
591 Ibs at $2 85, and 14 to Switzer & Ackley avy 
755 ibs at $3. 
Sprague sold Murphy a mixed lot of 11 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 710 lbs at 
$3 40 and 5 thin ones av 753 lbs at $3. 
Long sold Caplis a mixed lot of 13 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 742 lbs at $3. 
Haley sold Reagan a mixed lot of 12 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 755 Ibs at $3 40. 
Bresnahan sold Bussell 4 good cows ay 1,082 
Ibs at $3 65. 
Purdy sold McGee a mixed lot of 9 head of 
thin butchers stock av 1,010 lbs at $3 25 and 
13 good ones to Stonehouse av 887 lbs at $3 75. 
Haley sold Bussell a mixed lot of 12 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 920 lbs at $410 
ana 5 fair ones to Mason av 816 lbs at $3 50, 
Adams sold Wreford & Beck 12 good butch- 
ers’ steers av 1,063 Ibs at $4 20. 
McMullen sold Reagan a mixed lot of 7 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 825 lbs at $3; 
5 good ones to Caplis av 1,092 lbs at $3 70, 
ay good steers to Geo Wreford av 905 lbs 
at 34. 
Robb sold McGee a mixed lot of 27 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 649 lbs at $3. 
Merrit sold Suilivan & Fa mixed lot of 13 
— of good butchers’ stock av 799 lbs at 
3 60. 
Hope sold Genther 2 good butchers’ steers 
av 1,035 lbs at $4 50. 
Payne sold Wreford & Beck 9 good butch- 
ers’ steers av 1,150 lbs at $4 25. 
McHugh sold Kammon a mixed lot of 12 
head of good butchers’ stock av 728 ibs at 
$8 70, and 2 cows av 880 lbs at $3 25. 


SHEEP. 


The offerings of sheep numbered 213 head. 
The demand for sheep was far in excess of 
the supply, and the few on sale brought 
high prices for the quality. 

Payne sold Loosemore 33 av 59 lbs at $3 75. 
Pearson sold Fitzpatrick 91 av 68 lbs at $4. 
Aégate sold Fitzpatrick 89, part lambs, av 
62 ibs at $4 25. 

HOGS. 


The offerings of hogs numbered 618 head. 
The demand for hogs was fairly active, but 
prices were about 10 cent4 lower than those 
of one week ago. 

Adgate sold R 8 Webb 38 av 174 lbs at $3 55. 
Payne sold Rauss 21 av 159 lbs at $5 50. 
Capwell sold R 8 Webb 9 av 170 Ibs at $5 40. 
Park sold Rauss 52 av 189 lbs at $5 50. 
Bliss sold Webb Bros 21 av 184 lbs at $5 35. 
a sold R 8S Webb 35 av 153 lbs at 


Roach sold R 8 Webb 16 av 221 lbs at $5 60. 
Giddings sold Rauss 18 av 203 lbs at $5 55. 
Shaw sold R 8 Webb 11 av 151 Ibs at $5 60. 
Church sold Webb Bros 45 av 182 lbs at 
$5 4214. 

— sold RS Webb 19 av 182 lbs at 


Webb sold RS Webb 11 av 153 lbs at $5 50 
and 7 to Ford av 121 lbs at the same price. 
Robérts sold Rauss 10 av 210 Ibs at $5 25. 





Buttalo. 


CaTTLE.—Receipts 12,070 against 9,755 the 
previous week. The market opened up on 
Monday with 140 car loads on sale. The de- 
mand was slow and prices were 5@10 cents 
lower than on the previous Monday. Good 
to choice 1,400 to 1,500 lb steers sold at $4 90 
@5 10; good 1,800 to 1,400 lbs do, $4 70@4 90; 
good 1,200 to 1,800 lbs do, $4 60@4 80; good 
1,100 to 1,200 lbs do, $4 25@4 65, good 1,000 to 
1,100 Ibs do, $4@4 35, and fair to good 900 to 
1,000 Ibs do, $8 80@4 15; ‘good to choice cows 
and heifers, partly corn-fed, $3 50@4; grassy 



















storing will be offset by the convenience in 


handling, and, in case of rank growing ' sess. Treatment—Give Prof. R. Jennings’ 


The offerings of cattle at these yards pum- 


lot of 7 | 
head of good butchers’ stock av 933 lbs at | 


Hope sold Geo Wreford a mixed lot of 15 | 


Sullivan sold Wreford & Beck 39 mixed | 


Kelly sold Mason a mixed lot of 20 head of | 


a mixed lot of 7 | 


Church sold Phillips & Wreford 34 good | 
890 lbs at | 
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THE REASON wHy 


ACME PREPARED HOUSE PAINTS 


Are Superior to All Other Brands of House Paints 


dg 


BECAUSE 


they are HONESTLY MADE from the PUREST 
materials. They are guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction. 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR wo 


DETROIT, 


Manufacturers of Everythin 


AND BEST 


RKS, 


g in the Paint Line. 





25@500; quotable at $3@3 25 to $3 50 for 
choice; stock and sansage bulls, $2 50@2 75. 
There were no cattle received on Tuesday and 
only three loads on Wednesday, which sold at 
about Monday’s prices. Eight loads were 
received on Thursday. The market ruled 
quiet at unchanged prices. On Friday the 
receipt3 were light and prices steady. The 
following were the closing 


QUOTATIONS: 

Extra Beeves—Graded steers, weigh- 

ing 1,500 to 1,600 1D8...,....--+0+.+4- 85 00@5 35 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 

formed steers, weighing 1,400 to 

a MRMEMG ds sedaceet sa cdaeea ness apse 4 925 15 
Good beeves—Well-fattened steers 

weighing 1,300 to 1,400.......+....+. 4 65@4 9) 
Medium Grades—Steers iv fine flesh, 

weighing 1,11 19 1,44) ng 4 25@4 65 
Light Butchers’—Steers sveragin 

1000 to 1,100 lbs, of fair to goo 

QUALICY... 0.00 2000: cccccscvccvcovecs 4 25@4 65 
Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- 

mon steers and heifers, for city 

slaughter, weighing 900to 1,000 lbs, 3 5034 25 
Michigan stock cattle, common to 

CHOICE... 0.00 scoerceccscccescoecece 2 75Q3 25 
Michigan feeders, fair to choice..... 3 25@4 vO 
Fat bulls, fair to extra............04. 3 2@3 50 


SHEEP.—Keceipts 26,200, against 30,400 the 
previous week. The market opened up on 
Monday with about 10,800 sheep on gale. 
Trading was slow the demand from shippers 
being very light. Extra sheep sold at $5 25@ 
5 50; fair to good $4 50@5; common $3 50@ 
4 25. The offerings on Tuesday were al! 
common, and for this class there was do de- 
mand. Prices were lower on Wednesday, 
and by Thursday pight the market was fully 
25 cents lower than on Monday. On Friday 
but little was doing in the sheep trade and 
prices were low. Fair to good 75 to 78 Ibs 
sheep sold at $3 50@3 75. Two loads of Michi- 
gan yearlings sold at $5 85, the highest price 
reached. 

Hoos.—Receipts 49,257, against 49,608 the 
previous week. The offerings of hogs on 
Monday consisted of 60 car loads. The mar- 
ket was fairly active at prices 5@10 cents 
lower than those of Saturday. Good to 
| choice Yorkers sold at $5 70@5 80; fair do, 

$5 40@5 60; selected medium weights, $5 85@ 
| 690; pigs, $5@525. Prices were 5@10 cents 
| lower again on Tuesday, ruled steady or 

Wednesday, and on Thursday another 5 cents 
was taken off On Friday the market was 
fairly active, but ata decline of 10 cents in 
prices. Good to chcice Yorkers sold at $5 50 
@5 60; fairdo, $5 25@5 45; selected medium 
weights, $5 60@5 70. 


Chicago. 

CATTLE.—Receipts, 35,276 against 42,406 
week. Shipments 12,593. The receipts of cat- 
tle on Monday numbered 7,049 head. The 
market opened up with a good demand and 
for the better classes of cattle prices were 5 
@10 cents higher. Dressed-beef men were 
among the principal buyers, and competition 
was lively, especially for the better grades 
averaging from 1,100 to 1,400 los. Shippers 
bought rather freely, paying $4 20@4 50 for 
1,060@1,368 lb steers, $4 60@4 80 for good 
1,240@1,600 lbs stsers, and $5@5 05 for some 
choice beeves. Dressed-beef men were free 
| buyers, paying $3 40 for a few loads of 1,361 
@1,528 lbs slop bulls, $4 65 for 1,234 Ibs slop 
| steers, and $4 15@4 80 for corn-fed beeves av 
950@1,400 lbs. About 1,300 Texas cattle 
found ready sale at $2 10@2 50 for cows and 
bulls av 646@1,152 lbs and $3@4 for steers av 
801@1,049 lbs. For good native cattle prices 
were strong on Tuesday but Texans were 
weak. The market was steady on Wednes- 
day and on Thur@iay advanced 10 cents. On 
Friday there were 6,000 cattle received. The 
demand was active and prices a shade higher, 
closing at the following 





QUOTATIONS: 





| Fancy 1,500 to 1,800 Ibs............ 00 15@5 
Good to choice 1,300 to 1,550 lbs...... ° isos 2 
Medium to good ,1,100 to 1,250 ....... 4 3034 95 
So ree 4 00@4 60 
Distillery-fed steers................... 4 10@4 95 
Fancy native cows and heifers....... 3 25@3 60 
Common to choice cows, 850 to 1,10¢ 

er ae focuses o tecccee 9 1088 00 
Poor to best bulls, 900 to 1.800 lbs . 2 65@3 65 
Texas steers 740 to 1,10) Ibs.,......... 2 3:@4 20 
Stock steers, 500 to 900..............06. 2 O@3 35 
Feeding steers, 900 to 1,200 . . 3 W@4 15 


HoGs.—Receipts 93,341 against 81,922 last 
week. Shipments 21,228. The receipts of 
hogs on Monday numbered 31,553. The 
offerings were larger than expected and 


buyers had things pretty much their own 
way, sellers having to accept prices 15@20 
cents below those of Saturday. Poor to prime 
light sold at $5 30@5 50; inferior mixed to 
choice heavy, $5 30@5 70; ekips and culls, 
$4@5 15. Prices advanced 5 cents on Tues- 
day, ruled weak on Wednesday, and on 
Thursday declined 10 cents. On Friday the 
receipts of hogs numbered 19,000. The mar- 
ket ruled slow and closed with poor to prime 
light selling at $5 20@5 40; inferior mixed to 
Cone heavy, $5 25@5 65; skips and culls, 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
caren and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low test, short 
w t alum or pecaphate wders. Sold only in 


cans. Roya, Bakine BR ' x 
Street Mew York. — Co. 106 .Wall 


COLORADO SHORT LINE 


From ST. LOUIS via. 
KANSAS CITY to Pueblo, 
Denver, Colorado Springs 
Manitou, Pikes Peak, 
Salt Lake City, Ogden, 
and all other Resorts in 
Colorado and Utah. Very Low Round Trip 








Missour 


‘PACIFIC 
RAILWAY. 





The Michigan Farmer 


scription to the Farmer. It is very nicely fi 
teed to give satisfaction. 


our customers at about cost. 


each Machine, which is guaranteed to give 
money will be refunded. Address 





The above represents the Machine which we sell at 


BUY THE BEST and SAVE MONE) 


Qne-Quarter the Usual Price! 


USIUM 


IOO'LIS AINO AOIWd 


*AQWIIVY 9Y} OP UOIWIUIISGnNS 


S$,1V89A 8UO sepnydu] 


$17 and throw in a Yoar’s Sub 


nished, perfect in all respects, and guaran. 


We are contracting for large quantities and furnishing them & 
, Agents and dealers’ profits can be saved anc 
best Machines obtained by ordering from us. 


1 one of th 
A full set of attachments included witt 
Satisfaction or it may be returned and thy 


GIBBONS BI tOTHERS, 
Publishers Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Mich 





The High-Arm ‘* 


r. 
ee) 
" 


~ " ee = ——= 
se LT a EL ALLE 


era 


‘ 
4 


they wu uv. 
tions for using. 


finely finished. In fact, we claim the ‘‘ Jew 





‘Jewel’? Machine 


PRICE, $21 00. 


_ This is the latest improvement in Sew 
ing Machines, and combines all the bes 
qualities of high-priced machines, whi 
it contains others, making it superior t 
any. its simplicity isa marvel. 1t odp- 
tains but little more than half the numbe 
of parts of any Lock-Stitch or Shuttle Ms 
chine. Its new upper feed is very effective 
in changing from thick to thin geods, tbe 
tension may be turned to any angle with(ut 
raising the pressure foot. It has the now 
est, perfect, Self-Setting Needle in use, 
which may be set in the dark. The jn 
proved loose wheel works automatica®, 
su there is no necessity of turning screws, 
loosening springs or catches. This ms 
chine makes the nicest stitch ef any ma 
chine without exceptions. Both sides ar 
so even and regular it is almost imposs 
ble to tell the right from the wrong side 
of a seam. 

The attachments, which are furnished 
with each machine free, are unsurpassed 
in workmanship, finish or the fine work 


t‘ne instruction book contains a large engraving of each, with full direc 
The furniture is black walnut, of the style represented above, and var 


el’’ to be the best made, and to do better and 


a wider range of work than any machine in the market. We will furnish this machine 
complete for $21, which includes a year’s subscription to the FARMER. 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, Detroit, Mich. 


Address 





5 Over 3,000,000 of them 
inc 0 ar a g Dave been used. The 
most reliable and dur- 

able P A D for sore- 
neck horses or mules. 
Weather or wear has 
no effect on their cura- 
tive properties. We 
solicit a trial. For sale 
by allsaddlery jobbers. 
Ask your harness- 
maker for them and 
insist on having the ZINC PAD and no other. 
ZINC COLLAR PAD CO., Buchanan, Mich. 


may19:eow6t 


CIDER 


Presse Graters, Sorghum Mill 
Jelly Machinery (Steam and Fire). All 
kinds of Mill Supplies. Tlustrated Catalogue free 


Cc. G. HAMPTON, Detroit, Mich. 


—— r 








POR SALE! 


$10, er acre,two tracts of fine farming landsabou 


6,000 ACRES 


within thirty miles of the city of COLUMBIA, & 

On main line of railroad. Well timbered, adapt 

ed to stock raising and produces all grains. Ad 

dress the undersigned, who will attend to al 

transfers and investments. ALSTON & PATTOY 

Attorneys-at-Law, Columbia. South Carolins 
m3-8t 


800 Bushels Early Potatoes 


AT $1.00 PER BUSHEL. 
Sunrise, Beauty of Hebron, Clark’s No. 1. 4 
bushels late: White St:r and Rural Blush. 
Clydesdale Oats and Silver Hull Buckwheat 

| Nocharge for bbls. 
CHAS. COOLIDGE, 


Phelps, Octario Co., N.Y 
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THE GREAT REMEDY! 


PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 


COLIC MIXTURE 


— FOR — 


Horses, Cattle and Sheep 





Over 250 Horses with Colic Treated in 
the Detroit Fire Department With- 
out the Loss of a Single Animal. 


This assertion is verified by published Annua) 
yy of the transactions of the Detroit Board 
of Fire Commissioners. A record which chal- 
lenges the world; better than any number of in- 
dividual testimonials. 

It will Cure in Horses: Colic, Cramp, Indi 
tion, Diarrhea, Dysentery and Disordares Bia 


neys or Bladder. 
t will Cure in Cattle: Indigestion, Colic, 
iarrhoes 


Hoove or Blown, Diarrhcea or Dysentery. 

It wili Cure in S. ‘ Colic, Hoove, 

or Dysentery, when given accerding to directions 
IT WILL PAY 

very ownor of a Horse, Cow or Sheep to keep 

this invaluable remedy always on hand for cases 

ofemergency. Each bottle contains eight full 

doses for Horses and Cattle and s m doses 

for sheep. A single dose in Colic when given in 

time usually has the desired effect. It will not 

spoil by age, 

PRICE, $1 00 PER BOTTLE. 
Prepared only by 


Prof. R. Jennings. Veterinary Surgeon 
201 First St,, Detroit, Mich. 


"Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


9O. 


For 90 days will price all 
my choice registered and 
nregistered ewes. None 
reserve j,as I goto England 
n July. Latch key always 
out. 


C. S. BINGHAM, 








Is-Good»sHealth 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers! 
Then remember that)Willcox & Gibbs Aut 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one tha 
can be used without serious risk to health, 


Willcox & Gibbs S, M. Co., 658 Broadway, WN: f, 


f12-eowtf-84 


PION CREAMERY, 


7IRST 


ar 














Awarded _F 
REM IUM, 
everything att! 
st. LOUIS FAIR. | 
Has both Surtace a0 
Draw off Skimming 
attachments. Draws 
milk or cream first 98 
sired, — 
tes. THE, BEST 
CREAMER Y 
class on the market. ¢ 
<i} at wholesale o— wh 
there are no agents. 
Eureka and Skinner Butt 


of 
’ 


£6:13t 


® ,, 

Ohio Improved Chesters 
W urarted cholera proof. 
Express prepaid. Wins Ast 
prizes in the States and For- 
eign Countries. 8 weighed 
2806 Ibs. Send for descrip-j 
tion and price of these fam \ 
ous hogs, also fowls. THERM 
L. B. SILVER CO., Cleveland, 0.5 


Send for facts and mention MienieaNn FaRrmeEs. 
sail 


A Rare Bargain. 


0 ACRE FARM, 









&S 

















For sale on easy terms. a 4 —o— 
15 acres improved, with frame house, log — 
Situated in Montcalm county, 1% miles fre 
Lakeview. Land very rich. Title porters ass 
sold soon, price only $700 Inquire or @ 

E. J. MATHER’S Bank, Lakeview, Mich. 


WE BUY 


Dried Fruits and sell on commission. 
fully for prices. 5 
HATHEwaAawry é& CO- 
22 Central Wharf, Boston, 
GENERAL COMMISSION DEALERS 
Established 1873—Members Chamber Commerce. 
da. 4. MANN, Kalamesoo, 


Mioh. 
HIVE STOCK & REAL ESTA AUGTIONEES 


made in anv Di ted States oF 





Potatoes, Apples, Hay 
Beans, Eggs, Produce, 


Write us 


















































do dull at $3 25; fat bulls dull at a decline of 


Rates via. this “FAST MAIL ROUTE.” 





Vernon, Mich. 


een Terms reasong#ic aud m*’~ <u0ws 
on appHcation. 








































































































































